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cnmstances.  There  is  every  reason  now  to  apprehend  a 
grand  European  war,  with  Qormany,  Anstria,  and  Italy 
ranged  on  one  side,  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
Pai^oxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
on  which  side  the  power  of  Turkey  will  be  ranged. 
Russia  may  make  a  separate  arrangement  with  Turkey, 
for  such  a  consideration  as  Roumania.  We  may  then 
see  the  German  race  fighting  for  their  favourite  dream 
of  making  the  Danube  a  German  river  from  source  to 
mouth,  and  carrying  Teutonic  civilisation  to  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  With  such  a  complexity  of  interests  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  issues  among  the  European  Powers,  it  is  to  be- 
hoped  that  we  shall  not  be  committed  rashly  one  way  or 
the  other. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

No  declaration  of  war  has  yet  been  issued  either  by 
Russia  or  by  Turkey,  and  hostilities  do  not  seem  to 
have  commenced,  but  both  statements  may  be  incorrect 
before  this  is  published.  The  weather  does  not  seem 
to  be  favourable  to  military  operations.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Thursday,  Lora  Derby  gave  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  any  lingering  hope  that  peace  ma^  yet  be  pre¬ 
served.  On  the  point  which  more  specially  interests 
this  country  he  was  naturally  very  guaraed.  “  As  to  the 
question  what  we  are  to  do  in  the  event  of  war  breaking 
out,  I  A-m  sure  your  lordships  will  feel  that  that  is  not 
a  matter  upon  which  you  will  expect  a  declaration  from 
me.  I  stated  as  lon^  ago  as  May  last,  when  negotia¬ 
tions  in  connexion  with  the  Berlin  Memorandum  were 
pending,  that  the  Porte  must  not  count  upon  receiving 
material  support  from  England.  I  have  repeated  that 
warning  on  several  occasions,  particularly  at  the  time  of 
the  Conference  ;  and  if  I  have  not  uttered  it  again  within 
the  last  few  days,  it  is  because  a  repetition  of  it  would 
be  superfluous,  and  would  only  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
previous  warnings  we  had  given.  My  lords,  I  will  say 
that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound,  and  that  we  do 
not  desire,  to  intervene  in  this  unhappy  war,  if  war 
there  is  to  be.  We  reserve  to  ourselves,  however,  as  wo 
are  bound  to  do,  and  as  every  British  Government  must 
do,  the  right  of  protecting  British  interests  if  we  see 
those  interests  threatened.  Less  than  that  I  should  not 
be  justified  in  saying.  More  than  that,  speaking  with 
the  knowledge  that  every  word  uttered  in  this  House  is 
uttered  in  Europe — more  than  that,  I  am  sore  your  lord¬ 
ships  would  not  think  it  prudent  of  me  to  say.** 


In  another  column  we  have  alluded  to  the  part  Italy 
may  possibly  have  to  play  in  the  present  complications. 
The  cause  which  may  produce  the  effect  is  not  difficult 
to  find.  The  action  of  the  III  tramontanes  in  France  is 
becomiug  more  daring  and  open  day  by  day,  and  is 
being  narrowly  watched  in  Berlin.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  IJltramontaDes  intended  to  raise  the 
banner  of  Pan- Romanism  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Panslavists.  Thus,  there  are  constant  meetintfs  iu 
Bel  Aix  and  the  Rue  Blanche,  between  Count  Blaoas 
(on  the  part  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord),  Don  Carlos, 
and  the  Papal  General,  Charette,  who  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  80,000  Zouaves  ready  to  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  Pope.  Don  Carlos  himself  is  shortly 
coming  to  London  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  trading 
French  and  Spanish  Le^timists,  when  it  is  expected 
that  a  course  of  action  will  be  resolved  upon.  That  the 
Legitimists  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  European 
troubles  to  fish  for  themselves  is  pretty  certain.  But  if 
their  action  should  result  in  embroiling  France  aud 
Italy  in  the  Papal  question.  Liberal  Europe  may  well 
be  congratulated,  though  France  may  a^in  have  to 
suffer  for  the  crimes  of  her  royal  aud  imperial  tor¬ 
mentors. 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  we  have  argued  else¬ 
where,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  or 
even  after  the  Conference,  or  even  agafh  on  the  signature 
of  the  Protocol,  our  Government  had  been  prepared  to 
join  in  a  policy  of  coercion,  the  European  conflict  which 
now  seems  impending  would  have  been  prevented.  On 
the  Continent  all  who  desire  peace  throw,  not  upon  the 
English  nation  but  upon  the  present  Ministry  the 
responsibility  of  the  tremendous  convulsion  which  there 
is  now  small  hope  of  averting.  But  the  fact  that  we  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  in  coercing 
Turkey  must  not  be  allowed  to  influence  our  pjolicy  in 
the  new  situation  which  has  arisen.  Much  wider  in¬ 
terests  than  those  of  Turkey  and  Russia  are  now  in¬ 
volved,  or  presently  to  be  involved.  A  bolder  policy  on 
our  part  might  have  kept  these  in  abeyance,  but 
the  mistake  has  been  made,  and  we  have  now  to  consider 
our  intert-sts  and  our  duties  under  totally  different  cir- 


Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  complimenting  the  Turks  on  their 
**  indomitable  pluck  ’*  in  rejecting  the  Protocol,  is  only 
one  among  many  instances  of  the  Janus-faoed  policy  of 
the  Government,  though,  to  give  the  First  Lord  his  due, 
it  is  the  most  comical.  It  is  not  often  that  a  MiniKt  ry  is 
fortunate  enough  to  derive  strength  from  its  internal 
divisions.  Yet  such  is  the  happy  lot  of  our  present 
rulers.  Whatever  is  said  bv  the  partisans  of  one  view  is 
promptly  disclaimed  by  tne  partisans  of  the  other, 
and  thus  the  blows  of  the  Opposition  must  always  fall 
upon  yielding  material.  Lord  Derby’s  remarks  u;»on 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  a  repetition  of  what  he  said 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  are  another  instafioe  of 
this.  There  is  no  argument  more  commonly  used  by  t  'lose 
who  would  have  us  fight  for  the  Turk,  than  that  common 
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honours  and  great  wealth, 'that  it  seiit  members  to 
Parliement,  enabled  men  to  lire  in  smaptnons.  halls 
dine  m  f  _ 

men  of  the  country  as  associates  and  gnests.  Of 


hundred 
But  when 

^  ,  '  circum- 

which  it  was  contracted  have  changed  is 

found  that  the 
entirely  of  that  way  of  thinking. 


abide  by  Uie  obligations  of  treaties.  JNinetyina 
of  the  Gevernment  supporters  wonld  say  this, 
the  unwisdom  of  holding  by  a  treaty  after  the 
stances  in  \ 

urged  against  the  Government,  it  is 
Government  are 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  Lord  Derby’s  exposition 
of  this  doctrine.  “  No  treaties  can  be  or  are  intended 
to  be  eternal.  They  are  framed  with  reference  to  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances,  and  though  I  do  not  say  whether  that 
is  or  is  not  tho  case  in  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  1856, 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  probable  in  European  diplomacy 
than  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  treaties  do  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  force  of  events  become  obsolete. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  fair  or  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion  to  come  to  either  that  you  must  be  eternally  bound 
by  a  treaty,  made  long  ago  under  conditions  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  now  existing,  or  that  you  are  to  be 
held  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  because  you  consider  it 
to  be  no  longer  binding.”  It  is  well  that,  hitherto  at 
least,  the  party  in  the  Cabinet  which  holds  this  view  is 
in  the  ascendant. 


the  greatMit  luxury,  and  to  have  the  very  first 
.  ^  ^  _  "'  course 

ho  now  saw  how  their  influence  upon  the  Government 
was  so  strenuous  and  persistent  on  the  Fisheries  Ques- 
tion.”  Unless  Mr.  Pierrepoint  objects  to  learning  too 
much  at  once,  he  may  now  see  also  why  it  is  that  the 
influence  of  the  Companies  upon  the  Government  is  so 
strenuous  and  persistent  in  another  matter — resistance 
to  the  production  of  their  accounts. 


What  an  extraordinary  exhibition  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  made  of  himself  in  the  Eastern  debate  last  week  ! 
We  have  always  thought  that  Mr.  Hardy  cannotj  be 
considered  responsible  for  what  he  says  in  debate,  any 
more  than  a  man  on  the  rack.  Tho  moment  he  gets  up 
he  seems  to  lose  all  control  over  himself,  and  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances,  those  circumstances 
being  any  awkward  statements  that  have  come  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House.  Mr.  Hardy  is  then 
governed  entirely  by  one  impulse — to  meet  with 
•])oint  blank  denid  whatever  has  been  cheered  by  the 
Opposition,  and  so  get  a  passing  cheer  from  his 
own  side.  On  Friday,  he  got  his  leader  into  a 
curious  difficulty  by  the  exercise  of  this  propensity.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  protested,  the 
other  day,  against  British  interests  being  made  the  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter  of  Turkey.  This 
elementary  doctrine  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  protested  with  as  much  warmth  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  the  Government  had  not  made  British 
interests  paramount  to  higher  considerations.  But  Mr. 
Hardy  on  Friday,  to  get  a  cheer  from  his  own  side, 
declared  his  opinion  that  Russia  in  all  these  transac¬ 
tions  is  setting  up  her  own  interests ;  ”  and  having  once 
got  into  this  form  of  words,  proceeded  to  say  that 
Germany  is  setting  up  her  interests,  France  is 
setting  up  hers,  Italy  is  setting  up  hers,  Austria  is 
setting  up  hers,  and  England  would  bo  very  much 
behind  in  the  race  if  she  did  not  set  up  hers.”  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Hardy  was  right,  but  it  was  very  awk¬ 
ward  for  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  was  obliged  to 
disclaim  and  explain  away  the  rash  utterance  of  his  fiery 
colleague.  Another  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  uncontrollable 
denials  was  more  startling.  Lord  Hartington  had  said 
that  if  the  Government  were  to  justify  their  conduct, 
they  must  show  that  they  had  done  all  that  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do.  Mr.  Hardy  at  once  took  up  the 
challenge.  “  We  are  ready  to  interpose  so  far  as  Europe 
goes  with  us.  It  was  not  ourselves  alone,  but  all  Europe 
that  was  unprepared  to  resort  to  those  measures  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  noble  lord.”  Mr.  Hardy  probably  re¬ 
membered  that  all  Europe  had  not  subscribed  to  Lord 
Derby’s  Declaration,  but  he  could  no  more  help  denying 
tho  fact  than  he  could  help — going  out  of  office  at  next 
election. 


THE  ARMIES  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

Within  two  days  the  Times  correspondents  furnisb 
estimates  of  the  Turkish  forces  on  the  Danube  that 
vary  by  100,000  men.  On  Tuesday,  there  were  60,000 
men  at  Widdin,  and  on  Wednesday  only  20,000.  No 
wonder  the  public  is  bewildered,  and  cannot  make  head 
or  tail  of  the  information  showered  upon  it.  We  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  well  how  these  discrepancies  arise  ;  and 
in  all  good  faith  would  suggest  to  the  Times  that  they 
should  furnish  the  public  with  an  analysis  of  its  mili¬ 
tary  telegrams,  by  which  all  contradictions  would  be 
avoided.  Meanwhile  we  will  point  out  how  these  con¬ 
tradictory  statements  may  be  reconciled.  The  estimate 
of  20,000  men  refers  to  the  forces  specially  retained  for 
the  defence  of  Widdin.  This  was  the  force  some  little 
while  ago,  and  is  the  calculated  number  requisite  to 
hold  the  town.  It  has,  however,  risen  to  27,000  regulars, 
as  we  are  informed^ by  a  person  who  is  capable  of  giving 
a  perfectly  accurate  estimate.  The  actual  figures  are 
27,741.  This,  we  can  guarantee,  was  the  case  five  days 
ago.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  plan  of  Widdin  and 
neighbourhood,  there  are  additional  forces  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  that  amount  all  in  all  to  37,000  regulars ; 
so  that  practically  there  are  now  in  the  Widdin  rayon 
64,000  men,  of  which  50,000  are  to  act  as  an  operating 
army  in  the  open  field,  the  diminution  of  nearly  14,000 
men  in  the  standing  war-garrison  to  be  made  up  by 
irregulars  and  mnstahafiz — both'  of  whom  fight  well 
behind  walls. 

The  next  points  occupied  in  force  by  the  Turks  lie 
between  Oreava  (Rahova)  and  Nioopoli,  the  forces 
numbering  12,000  regulars  and  8,000  irregulars.  These 
forces  are  placed  here  to  keep  a  guard  on  the  valleys  of 


Speaking  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Fishmongens’ 
Company  on  Wednesday,  the  American  Minister  said 
that  the  splendour  of  the  entertainment  “enabled  him  to 
understand  why  the  Fishery  Question,  which  he  had 
always  c«)nsider^  as  rather  an  amusement  for  boys  and 
idle  men,  should  have  excited  the  Governments  of 
America  and  this  country  to  the  degree  that  it  had.  Ho 
quit**  perceived  now  that  fishing  was  the  most  profitable 
business  that  a  man  could  engage  in,  that  it  led  to  great 
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the  Schjl  and  the  Alnta,  and  on  the  towns  of  Islash 
and  Tnm  Mararelli,  where  the  high-roads  debonch  from 
the  interior  of  Bonmania.  From  Islash  the  high-road 
mns,  at  some  distanoe  from  the  Danube,  north  of  Lake 
Poteln  to  Pisketn,  near  the  month  of  the  Schjl.  Here 
it  comes  to  an  end,  and  no  road  rnns  down  to  the 
Danube  before  Kalafat,  where  it  comes  from  Slatina 
on  the  Aluta,  some  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Danube. 

These  corps  of  Widdin  and  Oreava-Nioopoli  are  con¬ 
nected  by  smaller  bodies  of  regulars  and  irregulars 
amounting  to  some  8,000-10,000  men,  of  whom  2,000 
are  at  Lorn  Palanka,  800  at  Dzibra  Palanka,  2,400  at 
Vishedrina,  and  the  rest  scattered  about  along  the 
banks.  They  could  all  be  speedily  brought  up  either  to 
Widdin  or  to  Nicopoli,  as  occasion  requii^.  At  Nicopoli 
.  itself  there  is  a  garrison  of  3,000  men,  with  four  field- 
batteries,  besides  the  guns  in  position. 

Between  Nicopoli  and  Sistova — opposite  Zimnitza — 
there  are  no  troops  of  any  account.  But  Sistova  itself 
has  been  furuish^  with  earthworks  and  two  redoubts 
on  the  hills  behind  the  town,  and  supplied  with  a  garrison 
of  1,200  men. 

Further  down  the  Danube,  the  troops  are  massed  to 
the  amount  of  22,000  men  between  Rnstzuk  and 
Turtukai,  exclusive  of  5,000  garrisoned  in  Rustzuk. 
Between  Turtukai  and  Silistria  there  are  only  some 
800  men  manning  the  bank-batteries  at  Kosn  and 
Popka. 

Between  Silistria  and  Rassova,  however,  there  are 
close  upon  30,000  of  all  arms ;  and  finally,  some  12,000 
to  15, WO,  occupying  a  position  near,  are  at  Tchema, 
presenting  a  double  front  towards  the  lines  Isaktcha- 
Tuldscha  and  Hirsova-Matchin,  taking  Babadagh  as  a 
point  to  fall  back  on. 

Consequently  the  Danube  line  is  protected  by  a 
connected  series  of  corps  amounting  to  164,000-169,000 
men. 

This  is  the  first  line  of  defence.  The  second  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  Balkans ;  but  this  is  an 
error.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first 
includes  Varna,  Pravady,  and  Schumla,  where  it 
branches  off  vid  Riksgrad  to  Rustzuk ;  the  second  section 
runs  from  Schumla  vid  Dzumaja  to  Timova  on  the 
Yantra;  the  third  from  Tirnova  through  Lovatch, 
Vratza,  Milkovatz,  and  Drinovatz  to  Belgradjik,  whence 
it  joins  on  to  Widdin. 

The  first  section  of  this  line  is  held  by  25,000  troops, 
with  a  front  towards  Bazardjik  and  resting  on  Varna, 
which  is  now  undoubtedly  the  strongest  Turkish  fortress. 
The  second  section,  Schumla-Timova,  is  occupied  by  a 
corps  of  35,000,  the  vanguard  of  which  is  at  Rasgrad, 
with  Osman  Bazar  for  a  base  to  fall  back  upon.  Besides 
these  field  troops,  there  are  the  garrisons  at  Schumla 
and  Varna — say  5,000  men  each.  The  third  section, 
Timova-Belgradjik,  is  the  weakest,  and  does  not  com¬ 
mand  over  more  than  10,000  men  in  all,  more  or  less 
scattered  about. 

Thus  the  second  line  of  defence  is  held  by  80,000 
men,  including  the  garrisons,  which  brings  the  total 
between  the  crest  of  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  up  to 
244,000-249,000  men  divided  into  seven  corps. 

For  the  third  line  of  defence — the  Balkans  proper — the 
preparations  naturally  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
a  reserve  formation.  Here  we  find  that  there  is  a  corps 
of  5,000  men  and  four  batteries  at  Jamboli ;  3,000  at 
Eski  Sagra ;  4,800  and  three  batteries  at  Timova  ;  and 
a  series  of  small  4tapes  and  redoubt  garrisons  at 
Slivno,  Kesanlik,  Gabrova,  and  other  important  cross- 
points.  Farther  west,  however,  the  forces  again  appear 
in  larger  masses,  and  between  Sofia  and  Nisch  there  are 
no  less  than  15,000  regular  troops. 

The  total  number  of  men  which  the  Turks  have  thus 
ready  to  oppose  to  the  Russian  armies  before  they  can 
cross  the  Balkans,  amounts  to  271,800-276,800.  Of 
these  forces  we  find  the  bulk  disposed  on  the  two  flanks 
of  the  line,  the  centre  being  comparatively  undefended. 
Thus  the  district  Widdin-Nisch-Sofia  possesses  79,000, 
and  the  district  Rnstzuk-Silistria- Varna  with  its  adjoin¬ 
ing  district  Rustznk-Schamla-Timova  no  less  than 
117,000,  exclusive  of  the  observation  corps  of  10,000  to 


15,000  at  and  near  Tcherna.  The  two  flanks  thus 
absorb  21 1,000  .  out  of  the  total  of,  say,  271,000,  thus 
leaving  only  60,000  to  hold  the  centre  reaching  from 
Timova  to  Sofia. 

In  this  disposition  of  their  forces.  General  Klapka 
considers  the  Turks  have  made  an  error.  He  would 
have  withdrawn  the  bulk  of  the  forces  from  Widdin  and 
Nisch,  and  strengthened  the  centre  of  the  line.  But 
the  Turks,  who,  though  they  stigmatise  all  non-Maho¬ 
metans  as  unbelievers,  are  themselves  the  greatest  un¬ 
believers  in  other  people*!  good  faith,  and  especially  so 
in  the  case  of  the  Servians.  They  do  not  trust  in  the 
least  to  Servia*s  keeping  the  peace,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  Russians  will  attempt  to  throw  some  80,000 
into  the  Principality.  For  this  reason  they  have  con¬ 
centrated  large  forces  on  the  extreme  west  of  their 
line,  and  intend,  so  far,  to  meet  the  Russians  on  Rou¬ 
manian  soil.  For  this  purpose  they  have  prepared  all 
the  material  for  throwing  two  bridges  over  the  Danube 
between  Widdin  and  Koshova — nearly  opposite  the 
Roumanian  village  of  Citate,  where  the  Turks  were  so 
successful  during  the  Crimean  War.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  the  first  battle  in  this  direction  will  be  fought 
on  Roumanian  soil. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  plan  of  the  Russian 
commanders  may  be.  It  would  depend  a  good  deal  on 
the  goal  that  has  been  fixed  upon  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Looking  at  the  experiences  of  tne  Crimean  War,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Russians  will  risk  running 
themselves  aground  in  the  Dobrudscha  in  any  case.  We 
think  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  chief  attempt  will  be 
made  on  the  Servian  side,  where  preparations  have  long 
been  made,  and  where  it  is  universally  believed  that 
Servia  will  not  allow  any  waste-paper  in  the  shape  of 
treaties  to  stand  in  her  way. 

Should  the  Russians,  however,  proceed  to  force  the 
quadilateral  of  the  Dobrudscha,  it  will  be  a  sign  that 
they  intend  to  try  to  break  the  Moslem  power  in  Europe 
for  ever.  On  the  other  hand,  if .  they  intend  limiting 
themselves  to  their  published  programme  of  simply 
coercing  the  Turks  into  granting  the  Christians  those 
privileges  and  immunities  which  they  have  refused,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  great  fortresses  will  be  regularly 
besieged.  They  will  most  likely  be  masked  by  one 
strong  corps  operating  between  Rustchuk  and  Nioopob*, 
whilst  a  second  proceeds  to  force  the  Balkans  at  Tirnova 
or  Lovatz,  the  right  flank  .being  protected  against  an 
attack  of  the  Widdin  forces  by  the  extreme  right  of  their 
line  operating  from  Kalafat  on  the  Servian  frontier. 

This  movement  could  be  effected  if  the  Russians  were 
prepared  to  devote  100,000  men  to  protect  the  left 
flank  of  their  advance  against  the  117,000  Turks  con¬ 
centrated  in  their  Rustzuk-Schumla- Varna  position,  and 
80,000  to  protect  the  right  flank,  as  above  indicated, 
whilst  the  centre  numbered  no  less  than  100,000  also. 
This  represents  a  force  of  300,000  men,  which  the 
Russians,  according  to  all  accounts,  are  prepared  to  throw 
across  the  Danube.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  see  what 
chance  of  success  the  Turks  have  in  opposing  such  a 
movement,  and  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end. 

But  if  the  Russians  proceed  inch  by  inch,  thoroughly 
clearing  the  country  as  they  advance,  success  depends 
on  the  great  chapter  of  accidents,  and  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  foresee  more  than  that  in  all  probability  they 
are  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In 
this  case  they  will  advance  slowly  and  cautiously,  and 
leave  half  the  battle  to  be  gained  by  ever-increasing 
chaos  and  disorganisation  in  the  Turkish  ranks  and 
Government.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  from  the 
latest  dispositions  taken  by  the  Russian  commanders, 
that  they  contemplate  such  a  policy.  They  rather 
Indicate  a  desire  to  conduct  a  rapid  crushing  cam¬ 
paign,  for  since  writing  the  above  we  bear  that 
the  Russian  forces  are  to  be  divided  into  three  corps — the 
centre  to  be  commanded  by  General  Neix)koit8hit8bki ; 
the  right  wing,  which  is  to  operate  up  the  Timok  valley, 
by  Prince  Massalskt,  whilst  the  left  wing  occupies  the 
Turkish  quadrilateral  in  the  east,  probably  under  the 
command  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  himself.  The 
attitude  of  Roumauia  in  the  question  is  still  a  matter  of 
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teiy.  It  is  thoQght  in  some  quarters  that  as  Serbia 
a  barometer  of  Russian  intentions,  so  Roumania  is 


inundated ;  the  citadel,  however,  dominates  the  lower 
!  portion  by  some  60  to  80  feet.  Florentin,  higher  up  the 
river,  lies  in  the  slopes  of  two  hills  rising  straight  from 
the  water’s  edge,  the  valley  between  the  two  dividing  it 
into  two  portions,  of  which  one — the  eastern  one,  the 
Turkish  quarter — was  destroyed  during  an  attack  of  the 
Serbs  last  June.  The  ground  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Timok,  which  forms  the  Servian  frontier,  consists  of 
a  rolling  plateau  gradually  rising  in  height  towards  the 
east  and  south,  and  breaking  into  ranges  with  a  south- 
westerly  direction.  Belgradjik  is  a  smidl  but  inaccessible 
fortress  commanding  the  valley  and  high-road  leading 
into  Servia,  and  to  the  Servian  towns  of  Gurgusovatz 
and  Alexinatz.  At  Arzer  Palanka,  further  down  the 
Danube,  the  high-road  commences  that  leads  vid  Pirot 
to  Nisch.  The  33,000  represents  the  field  forces  dis¬ 
tributed  between  the  Danube  and  the  Timok.  Kalafat 
in  reality  lies  somewhat  above  Widdin. 


intentions,  so  Roumania  is 
the  barometer  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  designs.  These  people 
imagine  that  if  Roumania  remains  neutral  it  will  be  a  sig^ 
that  Bismarck  has  decided  against  Russia ;  but  that  if  she 
mobilises  with  benevolent  intentions  towards  Russia 
it  will  be  a  proof  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  decided  in 
favour  of  Russia.  As  if  Prince  Bismarck,  or  any  other 
statesman,  would  allow  the  fate  of  a  few  thousand 
Roumanians  more  or  less  to  interfere  with  his  designs  ! 
If  he  considers  that  the  action  of  the  Roumanian 
Government  will  in  any  way  lead  the  Russians  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  about  to  do  what  he  does  not  at  all  intend 
doing,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  he  will  not  hasten  to 
inform  them  of  their  error. 

The  latest  intelligence  we  have  of  military  movements 
informs  us  that  there  are  now  eighteen  Turkish  gun- 
l>onts  at  the  Sulina  month  of  the  Danube ;  that  Abdul 
Kerim  Pasha,  with  a  commission  of  ten  generals  and 
majors  and  one  English  officer,  is  inspecting  the  works 
on  the  Danube,  and  that  a  further  reinforcement  of 
5,000  men  from  Adrianople  has  arrived  at  Belgradjik 
m  route  for  the  Widdin  corps. 

A  Russian  force  of  15,000  of  all  arms  has  arrived  at 
Kabul,  in  Roumania,  and  a  further  force  of  30,000  is  on 
its  way  from  Tatar  Bunar  to  Tashbunar,  also  in 
Roumanian  Bessarabia,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ismail, 
where  8,450  horses  have  arrived  from  Odessa. 

From  Servia  we  hear  on  all  sides  that  the  Russian 
advance  will  be  conducted  through  the  Timok  valleys  in 
part  and  part  through  the  Morava  valley.  At  Qra- 
uishtio  there  are  Russian  officers  in  mufti  catering  for 
conveyances. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  latest  news  in  Kishineff  is  that 
the  British  Government  have  sent  seventy-five  trans¬ 
ports  to  India  to  fetch  Moslem  volunteers  for  the  Saltan’s 
armies. 


POLITICAL  HOPES  AND  FEARS. 

Whilst  we  have  been  hoping  against  hope  for  a  just, 
and  if  possible  peaceable,  solution  of  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  we  carefully  avoided  rushing  into  the  easily  at¬ 
tained  extremes  of  pessimism  or  optimism.  From  the 
first  we  pointed  out  how  much  facts  were  at  variance 
with  phrases,  and  have  the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  is,  of 
knowing  that'  our  information  has  always  been  correct, 
and  has  frequently  forestalled  the  telegraphic  accounts 
of  the  daily  press.  We  have  all  along  held  a  war  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  as  inevitable ;  but  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  the  peace  of  Europe  need  not 
necessarily  be  endangered  in  consequence.  Last  week 
we  pointed  out  that  almost  every  party  interested  had 
been  forced  by  events  to  show  his  hand,  and  argued  that 
the  consequent  knowledge  of  what  interests  were  ai 
stake  was  the  best  guarantee  for  the  general  peace  of 
Europe.  But  in  saying  that  almost  every  Power  had 
shown  its  cards  we  showed  that  we  except^  one  ;  and 
we  are  soriy  to  say  that  there  are  indications  of  that 
one  Power  assuming  an  attitude  that  does  not  at  all 
augur  well  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peace. 
The  leading  paper  of  the  nation  in  question  writes  as 
follows : — 

The  French  people  had  worked  themselves  into  a  passionate  ex¬ 
citement  against  Prussia,  and  clamoured  for  war.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  expected  King  William  to  calm  the  irrational  anger  of 
France  by  a  humiliating  epistle.  King  William  refused  this  un¬ 
warrantable  demand.  Napoleon  declared  war.  The  whole  of 
public  opinion  outside  France  stigmatised  this  declaration  as  a 
crime. 

Seven  years  later  a  similar  drama  was  played.  Russia  sent  a 
vast  army  to  the  .Turkish  frontier.  Turkey  took  her  precautions  to 
protect  her  territory  from  invasion.  Russia  then  demanded  that 
Turkey  should  send  a  special  envoy  to  Petersburg  to  sue  for  peace 
and  disarmament.  Turkey  does  not  see  why  she  shonld  thus  humble 
herself  before  her  imperious  aggressor,  and  Russia — declares  war 
to  her. 

Now  we  do  not  dream  of  drawing  a  parallel  between  Prussia  and 
Turkey;  but  we  can  very  well  compare  Russia  in  1877  to  France 
in  1870.  The  one  began  an  unrighteous  war ;  the  other  is  on  the 
point  of  commencing  another.  And  an  unrighteous  war  in  1870 
was,  and  in  1877  is,  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Now  the  paper  that  thus  commences  an  article, 
coached  in  the  same  strain  throughout,  is  the  Ooiogne 
Gazette.  And  not  only  does  it  reflect  the  whole  of  Ger¬ 
man  opinion  on  the  subject — with  the  exception,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  Kreuz^Zeitung^  or  Tonnker,  ptrfy— but  it 
was  written  by  a  gentleman  who  derives  his  inspiration 
from  the  hig^st  source.  Daring  the  whole  of  the 
French  War,  we  do  not  remember^so  bitter  and  catting 
a  letter  as  this  one  directed  against  Russia. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  powerful  indict¬ 
ment  ?  There  are  two  solutions.  One  is  that  Prussia 
desires  to  sting  Russia  into  war,  and  thus  strike  a  blow 
against  a  possible  Franco- Russian  alliance.  The  other 
is  that  this  alliance  is  about  to  become  a  fact,  and  that 
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The  above  sketch,  on  the  system  adopted  by  the 
German  military  papers,  shows  the  strategical  features 
of  the  Turkish  positions  at  and  near  Widdin,  the  curves 
of  the  river  being  given  at  right  angles.  Kalafat  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  about  300  feet  above  the  river  ; 
Widdin,  on  the  contrary,  lies  so  low  that  it  is  frequently 
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fact  ?  Well,  it  has  been  noticed  with  much  misgiying 
in  Berlin,  that  ever  since  1870  the  whole  of  the  French 
Press,  including  journals  of  such  influence  as  the  Revue 
des  deux  MondeSf  has,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  been 
continually  praising  Russia  and  adVocating  the  cause  of 
the  Slavs.  We  are  speaking  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  when  we  say  that  the  famous  scare  **  was  caused 
by  the  deductions  drawn  from  this  attitude,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  then  was  due,  as  much  as  to  any¬ 
thing  else,  to  the  representations  that  this  “attitude” 
was  one  over  which  the  Government  had  absolutely  no 
control ;  and  which,  if  anything,  was  rather  useful  than 
not  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve.  Prussia  then  shook  her  head 
at  this  explanation,  but  yielded.  Now,  however,  a  circum¬ 
stance  has  occurred  in  Paris  that  has  caused  the  mostlively 
apprehensions  in  Berlin.  The  most  noteworthy  journal 
which  did  not  chime  in  with  the  chorus  of  indiscriminate 
praise  of  Russia  was  the  Debate ;  and  quite  recently  it 
pointed  out  some  contradictions  in  the  attitude  of  Prince 
Oortchakofl*  at  the  present  moment,  and  in  his  circular 
of  1856,  when  he  complained  of  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  the  European  Powers  on  the  King  of  N^les, 
in  reference  to  his  persecution  of  the  Liberals.  Here¬ 
upon  the  offlcious  Agence  Havas  sends  forth  the  follow¬ 
ing  telegram  : — “  This  article  of  the  Debate  has  produced 
a  very  bad  impression  in  diplomatic  circles  here.  It  is 
remarked  that  the  Debate  is  the  only  French  paper  that 
has  taken  such  an  attitude  ;  and  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  article  is  much  to  be  regretted.” 

Even  this  disavowal  did  not  satisfy  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  the  Moniteur  was  instructed  to  publish 
the  following  officious  entrejilet ; — 

The  Jaumai  des  Debate,  in  accordance  with  its  habitual  partialitj 
for  the  Forte,  and  antagonism  to  Russia,  publishes  an  article  to¬ 
day  attacking  Prince  Gortchakoff  in  the  most  reckless  manner. 
These  indiscretions  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  consequent  upon 
an  individual  and  a  very  one-  sided  view ;  for  our  colleagues  of  the 
Dibats  will  scarcely  pretend  that  they  represent  public  opinion  in 
France,  which  does  full  justice  to  the  moderation,  peaceful  wishes, 
and  justice  of  the  Gear.  France  has  no  reason  to  doubt  his  inten¬ 
tion,  or  alter  the  opinions  she  has  hitherto  held. 

Of  all  the  other  papers,  the  BSpublique  Frant^aiee 
alone  follows  the  Debate.  The  Temps  is  very  cautions, 
and  says : — “  The  moment  for  quietly  waiting  has 
arrived.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  silent,  but  every  word 
should  be  weighed  seven  times  before  it  is  ntter^.” 

It  may  be  imagined  what  feelings  this  attitude  of  the 
French  Government  has  aroused  in  Berlin.  They  have 
found  expression  in  the  defiance  hurled  at  Russia  by  the 
Cologne  Gazette.  In  the  meantime  there  is  great  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  diplomatic  circles  at  Berlin,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  highly  important  communications 
have  been  made  to  the  British  and  Italian  Governments, 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  impending  Rnsso-Tnrkish 
war,  would  result  in  an  expectant  alliance  between 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  England. 

This  combination  has  somewhat  altered  the  aspect  of 
afiairs  between  Hungary  and  the  South  Slavs,  Croatia 
in  especial.  According  to  this  arrangement  it  is  cur¬ 
rently  believed  that  It^y  will  be  recompensed  by  the 
cession  of  Nice,  and  thus  one  of  the  reasons  that  made 
the  South  Slavs  so  ready  to  listen  to  the  Hungarian 
proposals  has  fallen  away ;  ^d  though  nothing  has  yet 
Deen  absolutely  decided,  toe  TJltranationals  both  of 
Hungary  and  South  Slavonia  are  girding  themselves 
very  energetically  for  the  coming  battle. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Dalmatian  Diet  will  be  closed 
this  Session,  whilst  that  of  Croatia  is  in  full  swing. 
This  measure  has  caused  all  the  more  excitement  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  openly  confessed  that  Government  does 
not  intend  to  call  it  together  in  order  to  prevent  diffi¬ 
culties  arising  at  the  present  moment  the  action 
of  the  Ultranationals,  who  advocate  the  severance  of 
Dalmatia  from  Cisleitl^nia,  and  its  incorporation  with 
Croatia.  To  this  demonstr^ion  of  the  Anti-Slav  party, 
the  South  Slav  Nationalists,  backed  by  the  military 
—Archduke  Albrecht  and  Count  Molinary — re- 

Sby  a  mass-meeting  in  Krivoscie  to  which  all  the 
ese  sent  their  delegates.  It  was  resolved  at  this 
meeting  to  assist  the  Government  in  case  of  an  Austrian 
occupauon  of  the  Herzegovina  by  placing  the  services 


of  all  the  adult  Bocchese — 6,000  strong — at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  military  commander,  and  declared  that 
they  were  all  ready  to  die  for  Kaiser  and  Fatherland. 
Also  .it  was  decided  that  the  whole  population  of 
the  Bocche  should  place  their  cattle  and  norses  at  the 
disposal  of  the  military  authorities.  That  this  move¬ 
ment  in  Dalmatia  proceeds  from  instructions  in  Vienna 
on  the  part  of  the  military  party  is  no  secret ;  and  it  is 
quite  openly  acknowledged  by  military  men  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Archduke  Albrecht  that  his  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  Count  Andras.sy  referred  only  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Herzegovina.  That  the  present  Hun¬ 
garian  leaders  had  consented  to  an  agreement  with 
Croatia  we  stated  lust  week.  But  since  the  new 
reading  of  Italian  policy,  the  South  Slavs  are  less 
inclined  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  Hungary, 
whilst  the  Hungarians  are  ^so  regaining  courage 
from  the  attitude  of  Germany,  and  are  believed 
by  the  Croats  and  Czechs  to  be  willing  to  cede 
a  florin  only  because  they  mean -to  take  a  dm  at; 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  willing  to  give  up  the  mili¬ 
tary  frontier  if  they  acquire  Bosnia,  to  which  they  assert 
historic  claims,  in  exchange.  The  object  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians  is  plain.  They  hold  it  imperadvely  necessary  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  barrier  between  the  Slavs  of  the 
Empire  and  those  of  Turkey  and  the  Serb  Principalities. 
The  Serbs  also  plainly  perceive  the  drift  of  afiairs  ;  and 
the  Zaetava,  a  journal  published  at  Neusatz,  and  the 
organ  of  the  agitators  Miletics  and  Polit,  addresses  the 
Hungarian  Serbs  under  the  guise  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Mahometan  Serbs,  in  which  it  calls  upon  them  to 
abandon  the  Turkish  cause  aud  join  with  the  Christians 
in  forcing  their  fatherland  from  the  yoke  of  Osman,  the 
Russians  wishing  only  for  Slav  liberty  and  freedom 
quite  irrespective  of  religion. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place,  therefore,  amounts 
to  this :  the  Hungarian  concessions  to  the  South  Slavs, 
have  come  too  late  to  be  regarded  as  sincere,  and  too 
late  to  have  sufficient  influence  on  the  excited  minds  of 
the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian  parties  who  have  already 
discounted  the  result  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  and 
are  prematurely  triumphant,  especiallv  as  their  fears  of 
Italian  designs  have  b^n  quiets  by  the  conviction  that 
Italy’s  reward  will  lie  in  the  West,  and  not  in  the  East. 
For  the  same  reasons  the  Hungarians  are  disinclined  to* 
continue  the  ofier  of  concessions,  the  attitude  of  Ger¬ 
many  having  reassured  them. 


“  ST.  STEPHEN’S.” 

THS  MOTES  or  A  STBAVGIU^ 

Lord  Beaconsfield  disappointed  us  all  the  other  night.  ■ 
I  am  speaking  of  Monday  night,  when  Lord  Granville 
made  his  speech  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ministry  in  regard 
to  the  Eastern  Question.  A  tolerably  full  House  was 
expecting  something  exciting.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Gh^hen  were  in  front  of  the  throne— in  the  space  where 
Fox  was  first  introduced  to  the  boy  Pitt,  and  was  struck 
with  the  lad’s  comments  on  the  debate  and  his  genius ' 
for  arg^ument.  There  were  several  peeresses  in  the' 
Gallery,  among  whom  habUuSe  points  out  a  stately 
duchess  of  liberal  principles  and  proportions ;  and  Lady' 
Dudley,  who  had  come  to  listen  to  the  speech  of  her  hus-' 
band.  Prince  Christian,  of  course,  was  there.  When  was  * 
there  a  debate  worth  listening  to  in  either  House  which' 
was  not  attended  by  him  ?  ^ey  say  he  is  compiling'* 
a  history  of  the  discussions  of  the  firitish  Parliament 
during  his  time,  from  which  the  fhture  historian  will 
reap  mcalculable  benefit.  Sir  William  Haroourt.  Mr. 
Charles  Villiers,  and  many  other  members  of  the  Lower 
House  who  are  not  Privy  Councillors,  and  who  therefore 
have  not  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the  spaoe  in  front 
of  the  throne,  were  in  their  own  peurt  of  the  Gallery. 
The  Ministerial  benches  were  nearly  fhll.  Only  one 
place  indeed  seemed  vacant.  When  all  were  seated,  and 
any  new  arrival  must  have  the  eyes  of  the  House  full  on 
him,  solenmly,  slowly  entered  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He 

giised  himself  for  a  moment  just  as  he  entered  the 
ouse,  exactly  as  he  was  wont  to  poise  himself  at  the 
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bar  of  the  other  House,  when  for  so  many  evenings  of 
so  many  years  he  made  his  appearance  r^alarly  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four  o’clock,  and  took  breath 
before  moving  onward  to  his  place.  Some  persons 
said  he  always  stopped  just  there  and  then  to 

five  the  better  effect  to  his  solemn  march  up  the 
oor  of  the  House.  Others  maintained  that  lately 
he  only  paused  in  order  to  recover  his  elasticity 
of  movement,  and  to  get  up  a  good  jaunty  youthful 
walk  for  the  House — a  trot  for  the  town,  so  to  speak. 
Anyhow,  he  paused  and  poised  himself  a  moment  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday  just  in  the  old  fashion  of 
the  Commons.  Then  he  marched  steadily  up  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  and  a  seem¬ 
ingly  elaborate  expression  of  prim  humility,  as  of  one 
who  knows  his  greatness  and  is  aware  that  all  eyes  are 
on  him,  but  has  resolved  that  no  one  shall  say  he  has 
shown  any  pride  in  the  knowledge.  In  his  hand  he 
cirricd  a  despatch  box,  which,  when  he  bad  taken  his 
place  next  to  Lord  -Derby,  he  laid  on  the  table  before 
him  with  as  much  ostentation  as  if  it  contained  dia¬ 
monds,  which  he  was  putting  formally  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  House.  “  He  is  going  to  make  a  speech  ” 
everyone  at  once  assumed ;  and  we  all  settled  down  to 
the  expectation  of  a  night  of  grand  historic  debate. 

It  is  needless  now  to  explain  how  we  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  speak.  The  whole 
debate  went  out — was  extinguished — very  soon  and 
very  unexpectedly.  Lord  Granville  spoke,  and  Lord 
Derby  answered ;  and  then,  when  we  all  thought  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has  won  quite  a  rhetorical 
fame  in  these  Eastern  debates,  was  going  to  arise,  up 
got  Lord  Lansdowne,  made  a  smart,  saucy  little  speech, 
was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  Lord  Dudley — and 
then  all  was  over.  No  Minister  rose,  no  member  of 
the  Opposition  seemed  to  care  to  prolong  a  one-sided 
talk ;  and  the  Strangers  were  bowildei-ed  by  finding  that 
all  o^a  sudden  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  speaking  about 
the  Judicature  Bill,  and  that  in  another  moment  the 
sitting  was  at  an  end.  One  or  two  Strangers  still  fondly 
lingered  in  the  Gallery  as  if  actuated  by  a  wild  hope 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
yet  come  back  and  get  up  a  real  debate.  It  was  curious 
to  see  how  they  bung  about  the  place,  reluctant  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  was  positively  all,  and  that  all  was 
over. 

I  own  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  expected  that  on 
this  occasion  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  made  a 
display  of  eloquence  in  debate  calculated  to  establish 
their  superiority  over  the  other  House.  The  House  of 
Commons  did  not  shine  in  the  discussion  on  the  same 
question  which  Lord  Hartington  ^ot  up  the  Friday 
night  before.  Lord  Hartington  himself  spoke  very 
well,  and  I  do  believe  he  is  destined  to  be  a  really 
good  debater  one  of  these  days.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  too, 
made  a  decided  hit.  He  spoke  with  greater  dash  and 
force  than  usual ;  his  manner  in  general  is  cold  and 
somewhat  monotonous.  A  great  part  of  his  speech 
a-as  absolutely  extemporaneous ;  for  it  was  in  ^answer 
to  criticisms  just  delivered  on  personal  incidents  of  the 
debate,  which  no  one  could  have  anticipated.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  elfective  than  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Charles  D^lke  delivered  these  passages  of  the  speech. 
The  cool  easy  firmness  with  which  he  repudiated  the 
identity  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Dr.  Kenaaly  with  the 
Liberal  party  made  really  one  of  the  most  efleetive 
points  of  the  whole  debate.  Mr.  Roebuck,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  spoke  with  great  force  and  clearness.  I  did  not 
like  Ids  senlimeats,  but  I  bad  to  admire  his  speaking. 
All  his  old  vigour  of  style  seemed  to  retnm  to  him ;  he 
appeared  'to  have  grown  twenty  years  younger.  It  is 
uncomfortable  for  os  middle-aged  Strangers  in  the 
Gallery  to  reflect  that  for  the  younger  generation  of 
political  critics  Mr.  Roebnok  is  hardly  anything  more 
than  a  tradition.  He  seldom  speaks  of  late  ^  his 
physical  power  is  redneed  very  low;  his  voice  is 
almost  gODo.  He  is  listened  to  now  with  a  pro¬ 
found  roepect  such  as  was  never  accorded  to  him 
in  those  brighter  days  when  his  appearance  in 
a  debate  was  an  alarm  to  passion.  The  veiy  at¬ 


tention  now  given  to  him  is  only  in  itself  an  evidence 
that  he  is  considered  to  have  passed  aw-ay  from  the 
heated  controversies  of  the  present.  Bat  on  Friday 
week  he  did  really  seem  for  the  hour  to  have  regained 
all  his  old  keenness  of  manner  and  that  vigour  of 
temperament  which  used  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a 
voice  and  frame  that  were  always  feeble.  I  have  not 
often  heard  Mr.  Roebuck  speak  better  than  he  spoke 
then  ;  and  I  can  recollect  him  as  a  speaker  for  a  qnarter 
of  a  century.  Perhaps  some  of  the  younger  men  who 
heard  him  then  began  to  understand  for  the  first  time 
how  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  debater  of  the  foremost 
class  in  a  house  where  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  Cobden 
aud  Bright,  Graham  and  Palmerston,  were  in  their 
prime ;  how  in  contests  of  sarcasm  and  irony  he  had 
crossed  swords  with  Disraeli  and  with  Richard  Bethell, 
and  was  not  worsted. 

About  the  rest  of  the  debate  there  was  not  much  to 
be  said.  Mr.  Hardy  rattled  off  his  reply  to  Lord  Hart¬ 
ington  with  the  resonance  to  which  we  are  as  well 
accustomed  as  to  the  style  of  Signor  Fob’s  singing,  and 
which  is  equally  certain  to  come  when  the  right  part  of 
the  programme  is  reached.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
chatted  away  as  complacently  as  usual.  I  do  not  myself 
admire  Mr.  Bntler-Johnstone’s  style  of  eloquence.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  always  young ;  but  it  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  advantage  to  be  always  a  schoolboy.  I  do  not  care 
much  for  a  combination  of  feminine  scream  and  boyish 
antithesis.  Mr.  Butler- Johnstone  was  still  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  youth  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Lord  Palmerston 
complimented  one  of  his  earliest  Parliamentary  speeches. 
Bat  after  fifteen  years  or  thereabouts  one  ought  to  be 
getting  out  of  the  debating  society  style  of  eloquence. 
I  find  by  reference  to  a  Parliamentary  list  that  Mr. 
Butler-Johnstone  is  forty  years  of  age.  His  speech  of 
the  other  night  would  have  been  promising  enough  if  he 
were  just  twenty  years  younger. 

I  think  there  are  two  classes  of  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment — those  who  are  actually  in  the  House,  and  those 
who  only  belong  to  it.  I  know  men  who  have  debated 
and  divided  for  years  within  its  precincts,  and  yet  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  in  the  House.  They  appear  to  bo 
addressing  it  almost  as  Mr.  De  Morgan  might  have 
done  if  ho  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  his  supposed 
privilege  of  haranguing  the  members  from  the  Bar  the 
other  night.  They  make  speeches  at  the  House,  but 
they  never  appear  so  to  fall  into  its  ways  and  its  tone 
as  to  be  really  in  it.  Now  Mr.  Bntler- Johnstone  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  in  this  sense  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  ability.  There 
are  many  able  men  of  whom  I  think  the  same  thing 
might  be  said.  It  is  not  a  question  of  newness,  or  the 
reverae ;  for  there  are  men  who  only  entered  the  House 
with  this  Parliament  who  are  thoroughly  established  in  it, 
and  are  a  part  of  it,  while  others  who  have  sat  there  for 
Parliament  after  Parliament  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  actually 
in  it.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  for  example,  is  thoronghly 
in  the  Honse.  So  is  not  a  very  able  man  of  about  the 
same  standing,  Mr.  Trevelyan.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
is,  but  Mr.  Trevelyan  always  seems  to  me  not  to  be 
actually  in  the  Honse,  but  to  be  speaking  to  it  from 
some  outside  platform.  I  can  never  think  of  Sir  John 
Holker  as  really  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  I  must 
say  that  the  same  difficulty  often  occurred  to  me  about 
Lord  Coleridge  when  he  was  Attorney- General  for  the 
late  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  snoh  a 
comparatively  new  comer  as  Mr.  Snllivan — how  tho^‘ 
roughly  ho  is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seems  to 
belong  to  its  business  and  its  ways.  A  man  must  be 
born,  I  think,  with  the  gift  of  being  a  member  of  Par-' 

1  lament.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone  is  about* 
to  resign  bis  seat.  It  is  a  pity  in  one  sense.  He* 
promised  well  at  one  time,  bat  be  has  not  realised  the 
promise ;  and  he  seems  to  ^  one  of  those  men  who,  at 
least  in  Parliamentary  ^airs,  are  unable  to  grow,  and 
remain  ever  as  they  started,  no  worse  bat  no  letter. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  disappointment  we  Strangers 
felt  when  L^rd  Beaconsfield  did  not  speak  in  the  Lords. 
But  I  think  our  sense  of  wrong  was  still  keener  when 
Mr.  De  Morgan  failed  to  “  smash  things  ”  in  the  Com- 
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mons.  DnriDg  the  Reform  debates  and  the  Hyde  Park 
riot  of  some  years  ago,  Lord  Beaconsfield  mildly  re¬ 
marked  one  night  in  the  Commons  that  he  was  not  quite 
certain  if  he  had  a  home  to  go  to.  This  was  itself  bat 
a  pinchbeck  paraphrase  of  Lord  Mansfield's  famous  say¬ 
ing,  after  his  house  had  been  sacked  daring  the  Gordon 
riots : — **  1  have  not  consulted  my  books  ;  in  fact,  I  have 
no  books  to  consult."  Some  of  us  who  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  a  little  late  the  other  night  wore 
not  quite  sure  that  we  should  find  a  House  of  Commons 
to  enter,  and  were  perhaps  a  little  disappointed  to  see 
from  a  distance  the  familiar  light  burning  over  the 
Clock  Tower.  Mr.  De  Morgan  may  console  himself,  if 
be  will,  for  the  failure  of  his  demonstration  with  the 
words  of  a  somewhat  more  famous  revolutionary  leader. 
“  It  rains,"  said  Petion;  “there  will  be  nothing  done 
to-night." 


THE  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Unless  the  farther  papers  for  which  Lord  Hartington 
moved  on  Friday  last  week,  and  which  Mr.  Hardy 
saidwere  in  course  of  preparation,  should  provide  some 
better  excuse  for  the  Government  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  appeared,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Opposition 
to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  a  direct  vote  of  censure.  The 
line  taken  by  Lord  Hartington  leaves  no  other  coarse 
open  to  him.  Anxious  that  everything  should  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,  he  was  unwilling  to  pronounce 
a  final  judgment  till  the  whole  case  should  be  before 
him,  but  he  condemned  them  provisionally  upon  the  face 
of  the  papers  that  have  been  submitted,  and  ihe  expla¬ 
nations  that  have  been  orally  tendered.  Lord  Harting. 
ton  intimated  in  the  clearest  terms  that  there  was 
only  one  plea  which  he  should  consider  sufficient. 
“  The  only  justification,"  he  said,  “  which  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  say  that  this 
is  all  that  it  was  within  their  power  to  do.  If 
they  can  say  that  they  would  willingly  have  joined  in 
more  speedy,  more  efiective,  and  more  logic^al  measures, 
but  that  they  found  themselves  not  assisted  but  retarded 
by  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  no  other  agree¬ 
ment  was  possible,  then,  indeed,  their  responsibility 
would  be  lessened  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  other 
Powers  were  willing  to  agree  to  more  speedy  and  more 
effectual  measures — if  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
the  retarding  influence — if  they  were  the  drag  on 
Europe,  then  I  say  that  their  responsibility  is  very  great 
indeed." 

This,  then,  is  the  charge  impending  over  the  head  of 
the  Government,  which  they  must  meet  by  the  forth¬ 
coming  blue-book  of  papers  relating  to  the  Protocol,  if 
they  wish  to  clear  themselves  from  the  responsibility  of 
having  kept  Europe  in  suspense  and  European  commerce 
in  a  state  of  paralysis  for  more  than  a  year,  without 
succeeding  after  all  in  averting  the  dreaded  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  If  the  criticism  of  the  Opposition  is  to  bring 
home  this  charge,  it  must  take  a  more  definite  and 
decided  shape  than  it  has  hitherto  assumed.  Lord 
Hartington's  reserved  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Protocol  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  vigour.  Even  after  all  that  has  been 
written  about  it,  there  is  neat  freshness  and  force  in  his 
criticism  of  Lord  Derby^s  “Declaration."  “I  do  not 
know,"  he  said,  “whether  there  is  any  diplomatic 
precedent  for  the  Declarations  which  have  been  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Protocol.  There  may  be,  but  I  must  admit 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  papers  and  of  explanations,  I 
am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  was  the  motive  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  appending  those  Decla¬ 
rations  to  the  Protocol.  What  was  the  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  weakness  and  all  its  de¬ 
ficiency  was  secured  by  the  Protocol  ?  It  was  that  the 
Powers  *  before  all  proposed  to  maintain  the  agreement 
so  happily  established  between  them,  and  jointly  to  affirm 
afresh  the  common  interest  which  they  take  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  population 
of  Turkey.'  Well,  but  the  Declaration  of  Lord  Derby 
is  of  itself  a  departure  from  that  common  agree¬ 
ment.  What  was  it  that  induced  Her  Majesty's  Go¬ 


vernment,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  agreement  which 
they  desired  to  maintain,  to  launch  into  a  separate  line 
of  action  P  If  this  Declaration  was  necessary,  what 
was  the  reason  it  was  not  joined  in  by  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  other  Powers  P  What,  I  ask,  was  the 
reason  which  induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 
the  very  outset  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  sepa¬ 
rate  action  by  themselves  P  What  was  the  danger 
which  was  foreseen  when  the  Protocol  was  sign^P 
It  was  that  one  of  the  Powers  might  separate  itself 
from  the  common  agreement  and  take  a  hno  of  indL 
vidual  action.  W.eU,  then,  whose  interest  was  it  to 
make  the  Protocol  as  binding  and  as  conclusive  a  docu¬ 
ment  as  it  could  be  made  P  Was  it  that  of  the  Powers 
which  desired  to  maintain  the  common  agreement  or  of 
any  Power  which  desired  to  take  separate  action? 
Surely  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Powers  who  desired  to 
maintain  common  concert,  and  not  that  of  any  Power 
which  desired  to  take  separate  action." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  put  more  clearly  or  more 
forcibly  the  logical  inconsistency  of  Lord  Derby's  con¬ 
duct.  But  it  is  time  that  the  Opposition  should  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  country  is  tired  of  having  the  Eastern 
Question  discussed  in  such  abstract  terms  as  the  “  Euro¬ 
pean  concert "  and  the  “  separate  action  "  of  this  Power 
and  the  other.  We  all  want  to  know  what  the  Opposition 
would  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  office.  On  what 
basis  would  they  have  maintained  the  European  concert  P 
Do  they  believe,  and  can  they  show  reasonable  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  have  been 
secure  by  applying  armed  force  to  compel  the  Turks  to 
keep  better  order  within  their  European  dominions  or  to 
expel  their  empire  from  Europe  altogether  P  Now,  it 
must  be  admitt^  that  in  ordinary  cases  these  would  be 
unfair  demands  to  make  of  an  Opposition.  In  ordinary 
cases  they  might  fairly  answer  that  they  were  u<^b 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  deqide. 
They  could  not  judge  of  the  expediency  of  coercing  the 
Ottoman  Government  without  knowing  whether  the  other 
European  Powers  would  join  themin  such  a  policy  andhoir 
far  the  other  Powers  were  prepared  to  go.  But  this  is  not 
an  ordinary  case  of  foreign  policy  ;  the  Eastern  Question 
has  been  so  long  before  the  public  that  it  is  no  lon^r  a 
matter  of  speculation  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  been  supported  by  other  Powers  in  a 
policy  of  coercion  towards  Turkey.  Besides,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  have  now  openly  declared  that  they  would  not 
join  in  a  policy  of  coercion  under  any  circumstances.  It 
is  true  they  have  not  been  perfectly  explicit  upon  this 
point  till  very  recently.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
it  seemed  as  if  some  members  of  the  Government  at 
least  were  not  averse  to  a  policy  of  coercion.  That  was 
probably  the  reason  why  the  Opposition  did  not  join 
issue  with  them  directly  as  soon  as  Parliament  mat. 
It  was  not  indeed  till  Friday  last  week  that  they  spoke 
out  by  an  authoritative  channel,  in  a  way  that  ooula  no 
longer  be  mistaken,  and  avowed  that  all  along  they,  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  nothing  should  induce  thenx  to 
secure  letter  government  in  Turkey  by  force.  “  We  havo 
refused  to  join  in  certain  documents,"  Sir  Stafford  Nmrth- 
cote  said  iu  the  debate  of  Friday,  “  such  as  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  because  that  document  meant  coercion." 
Another  document  that  meant  coercion  was  the  Protocol, 
and  that  document  also  the  Government  practically 
refused  to  join  in  by  means  of  Lord  Derby's  Declaration. 
There  is  no  mention,  be  it  observed,  of  our  holding 
back  because  we  could  not  persuade  other  Powers  ta 
join  us  in  a  policy  of  a  coercion ;  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  by  Europe  has  been  that 
it  was  objectionable  to  the  English  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  have  gained  by  refusing 
to  join  in  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and  suchlike  doon- 
ments,  because  they  meant  coercion,  but  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  by  our  refusal. 
The  Berlin  Memorandum  was  agreed  to  by  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  and  if  it  meant  coercion,  as  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northoote  says,  it  meant  that  these  Powers  had 
agreed  upon  some  plan  of  carrying  into  effest  by  force  the 
provisions  of  the  Andrassy  Noto,  the  scheme  of  reform 
to  which  it  appears  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
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all  the  Six  Powers  as  a  ba-sis  for  the  present  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Question.  What  the  coercive  measures  were 
npon  which  the  Three  Powers  had  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  If  they 
wore  contrary  to  British  interests  or  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  we  were  quite  right  of 
course  in  holding  aloof.  But  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
for  believing  that  they  were  contrary  to  our  interests, 
which  are  identical,  as  it  happens  with  good  government 
in  Turkey?  There  is  none.  We  might  have  felt  quite 
safe  in  agreeing  to  whatever  was  unobjectionable  to  the 
statesmen  of  Austria.  Our  sole  fear  regarding  Turkey 
is  that  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  Now  Austria  is 
just  as  much  interested  as  we  are  in  preventing  any  such 
catastrophe.  To  refuse  to  join  in  a  document  to  which 
Austria  had  given  her  assent,  was  to  be  led  away  by  an 
altogether  unreasonable  and  foolish  suspicion.  It  was 
as  unstatesmanlike  a  blander  as  ever  any  Government 
committed.  If  the  alliance  of  the  Three  Powers  had 
continued  after  our  refusal  to  make  it  a  European 
alliance,  the  results  would  have  been  less  unfortunate ; 
our  interests  in  Turkey  would  have  been  secured  with¬ 
out  our  help.  But  unhappily  Austria  was  so  uncertain 
a  member  of  the  alliance  that  our  holding  back  deter¬ 
mined  her  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  thus  Europe  was 
plunged  into  a  year  of  futile  diplomacy  and  commercial 
paralysis,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  time 
difficulties  arc  no  nearer  a  solution,  while  new  dangers 
have  developed  themselves  in  the  prevailing  disorder. 

Last  week  it  seemed  that  Austria  had  returned  to  the 
point  from  which  she  had  been  misled  by  the  short-sighted 
timidity  of  our  foreign  policy,  by  the  inability  of  our 
statesmen  to  look  clearly  and  steadily  over  the  fences 
within  which  they  had  resolved  to  move.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  incalculable  dangers  of  protract¬ 
ing  such  a  state  of  suspense  as  Europe  is  passing 
through,  that  just  when  Austria  gave  signs  of 
making  up  her  mind  to  assent  once  more  to  effec¬ 
tive  measures  for  the  reorganisation  of  Turkey, 
another  event  has  happened  to  make  her  again  go  bacK. 
As.  ill  humours  break  out  when  the  system  is  in  dis¬ 
order,  the  slumbering  hostility  between  France  and 
Germany  has  within  the  last  few  weeks  been  violently 
inflamed.  The  Hungarian  party  in  Austria  see  that 
they  may  count  upon  German  support  against  Russia  to 
an  extent  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  They 
seem  to  have  repented,  therefore,  of  their  concessions  to 
the  Slavs  ;  they  are  ready  once  more,  it  would  seem,  to 
resist  any  change  in  the  Turkish  Government  which 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  Slavs  in  Austria. 

It  is  only  when  we  take  this  wider  view  of  the  course 
of  European  politics  that  we  see  to  the  full  the  deplor¬ 
able  weakness  by  which  the  present  Ministry  has  pro¬ 
longed  European  disorder  and  hastened  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  cataclysm.  If  we  had  been  prepared  to  exercise 
coercion  on  Turkey  if  necessary,  when  Austria  had 
been  brought  to  that  point,  the  course  of  affairs  would 
have  been  smooth,  coercion  would  probably  have  been 
unnecessary,  and,  at  all  events,  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  not  have  been  endangered. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CROWN  ON 
FOREIGN  POLICY. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Quarterly ^  entitled  “  Political 
Biographies,*'  which  is  likely  to  make  some  stir.  In 
form,  it  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley's  *  Life  of 
Lord  Palmerston ; '  in  substance,  it  is  the  latest — though 
probably  not  the  last — word  in  the  question  whether 
liord  Palmerston  was  or  was  not  driven  from  office  in 
1858  by  the  influence  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
Court ;  and  in  aim  and  object,  it  is  a  general  attack  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  statesman,  and  upon  Mr.  Ashley 
as  his  biographer.  It  is  a  year  ago  since  Mr.  Ashley 
published  his  *  Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,*  in  which, 
dealing  with  that  statesman's  career  from  1848  onwards, 
he  naturally  had  occasion  to  touch  upon  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston's  relations  with  the  Crown.  These  relations,  as  in 
well  known,  were  not  cordial,  and  Mr.  Ashley  was  at 


no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  in  the  right.  He  showed  how  Lord  Palmerston 
was  worried  and  thwarted  in  his  work  as  Foreign 
Secretary  by  the  claim  of  the  Crown,  practically  as¬ 
serted  by  the  Prince  Consort,  to  supervise  him  in  his 
direction  of  foreign  affairs.  The  result  of  the  difficulties 
that  arose  between  him  and  the  Prince  Consort,  was  that 
Palmerston  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1851,  and  Mr.  Ashley  also  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  same  influence  was  the  cause  of  his  tem¬ 
porary  withdrawal  from  the  Home  Office  in  1853,  though 
Lord  Palmerston  himself  assigned  a  different  reason. 
The  Quarterly  Review  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Ashley. 
It  holds  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  driven  from  the 
Foreign  Office  in  1851  for  insubordination  to  his  chief 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  that  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong 
in  his  resentment  of  interference  with  his  department ; 
and  with  regard  to  his  temporary  retirement  in  1853, 
the  Quarterly  Review  utterly  scouts  the  notion  that  it 
was  dne  to  anything  bnt  Lord  Palmerston's  difference 
with  his  colleagnes  on  the  question  of  Reform. 

Why  did  the  Quarterly ^  holding  these  views,  allow  a 
year  to  elapse  before  proceeding  to  trounce  Mr.  Ashley 
for  his  championship  of  the  discomfited  statesman  ? 
Apparently  because  two  events  have  happened  since 
then.  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  published  his  *  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort  '  a  few  months  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Mr.  Ashley's  life,  and  described  Lord 
Palmerston’s  quarrel  with  the  Court  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  point  of  view.  He  held  a  brief  for  the  Prince 
Consort,  as  Mr.  Ashley  had  held  a  brief  for  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  placing  the 
Prince  Consort’s  conduct  in  the  matter  in  the  most 
favourable  possible  light,  bnt  did  his  utmost  also  to 
present  Lord  Palmerston's  general  management  of 
foreign  business  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  The 
age  dislikes  plain  speaking,  and  therefore  we  refrain 
from  comment  on  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Martin  dis¬ 
charged  his  task.  There  was  a  time  when  it  vrould 
have  been  called  servile.  But  in  these  days  of  charitable 
constrnction,  such  epithets  are  abjured.  It  is  enough 
to  recognise  that  Mr.  Martin,  having  undertaken  to 
write  the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  could  not  very 
easily  have  avoided  becoming  his  champion,  and 
doing  as  much  as  in  him  lay  to  damage  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  recalcitrant  Foreign  Secretary.  Per¬ 
haps  the  fact  that  Mr.  Martin  made  the  utmost  of 
his  case  for  the  Prince  Consort  was  the  reason  w’hy 
the  Quarterly  Review  allowed  Mr.  Ashley's  *Life  ’  to  pass 
in  silence.  Why,  then,  does  the  Quarterly  break  silence 
now,  and  review  those  passages  of  the  work  which 
affect  the  Prince  Consort  after  the  lapse  of  a^year  ?  To 
understand  this,  we  have  to  note  the  other  event  which 
has  happened  since  Mr.  Ashley’s  publication.  Within 
the  last  three  months  Mr.  Kingl^o  has  issued  some 
volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  his  *  History  of  the  Crimean 
War.*  In  the  second  volume  of  this  new  edition  he  has 
omitted  a  complimentary  reference  to  the  Prince  Consort 
which  stood  in  the  original,  and  has  introduced  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  which,  recounting  the  untoward  events  that 
preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  mentions  as  an 
unhappy  circumstance  that  at  a  critical  moment  Lord 
Palmerston  was  driven  from  office."  Mr.  Kinglako 
adds : — “  Of  the  justice  or  propriety  of  the  measure  taken 
against  him  no  one  can  yet  be  invited  to  judge,  because 
ito  grounds  are  withheld.”  And  to  this  statement  he 
appends  what  the  Quarterly  reviewer  calls  an  "  extra¬ 
ordinary  note." 

They  were  even  withheld  [the  note  mns],  one  may  say,  from  the 
faithful  Baron  Stockmar  ;  for  the  Prince’s  letter  to  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  not  a  real  and  thorough  disclosure.  Whether  the  curious 
outcry  of  those  days  against  “Prince  Albert’s  interference”  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  transactions  above  stated  I  do  not  under- 
Uike  ^  say ;  but  it  followed  them  with  a  very  close  step.  The  out¬ 
cry  was  one  wrongly,  nay,  almost  absurdly  directed,  and  was  utterly 
silenced  upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1854  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  other  public  men,  who  spoke  out  with  unshrinking  clearness 
upon  what  seemed  until  then  a  tender  and  delicate  subject. 

In  saying  that  the  outcry  Wiis  wrongly  or  absurdly  directe/l.  I  am 
far  from  meaning  to  represent  that  it  was  baseless ;  for  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  that  transactions,  appearing  to  have  resulted  from  tlie 
hostility  of  the  Crown  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  five  or  six  middle 
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^ean  of  this  eentarj,  were  a  rerj  fit  eabject  for  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  in  the  meantime  fur  that  healthy,  wife  uneasineas 
which  awakena  the  care  of  Parliament.  What  Parliament  onght  to 
hare  aaked,  and  ought  to  hare  taken  care  to  learn,  waa  not  whether 
the  Prince  Conaort,  or  any  other  **  private  aecretajy,”  or  friend,  or 
courtier,  had  been  giving  counael  to  the  Queen,  but,  whether  any  of 
her  Constitutional  Reisers  had  been  guilty  of  undue  complacency  to 
the  Crownt  or  of  intriguing  against  a  colleague. 

If  the  life  of  the  late  Fnnce  Conaort  in  1853  ahonld  be  unre* 
aerredly  imparted  to  the  public,  the  **  grounds  ”  above  referred  to 
as  wanting  will  not  fail  to  appear.  The  December  of  1853  was  a 
critical  month  in  the  Prince  Consort’s  political  life  (Mr.  Kinglake’s 
*  Crimea,'  rol.  ii.  p.  20). 

Bat  why,  to  parsae  onr  qnestions,  should  the  Quarterly 
indite  a  severe  though  tardy  review  of  Mr.  Ashley’s 
biography,  because  Mr.  Kinglake  implies  that  Lord 
Palmerston  was  driven  from  office  to  the  detriment  of 
the  national  interests  by  an  unworthy  Court  intrigue  ? 
The  reason  it  assigns  is,  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been 
“  emboldened  apparently  by  the  countenance  given  to  his 
views  by  Mr.  Ashley.’* 

The  Quarterly  leaves  the  world  generally  in  Mr. 
Kinglake’s  position  of  inability  to  jui^e  of  the  justice 
or  propriety  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  expulsion  from  office. 
It  does  not  give  the  g^rounds  of  the  measure  taken 
against  him.  It  declares  that  there  is  nothing  further 
to  reveal.  It  professes  itself  unable  to  understand  what 
Mr.  Kinglake  is  driving  at.  Only  an  (Edipus,  it  says, 
could  unravel  the  mystery  of  Sir.  Eanglake’s  note. 
Even  if  Mr.  Martin  could  have  shown  that  the  Prince 
Consort  did  not  share  the  blunders  in  the  Eastern  policy 
of  the  Government,  from  which  Lord  Palmerston  with¬ 
drew  or  was  driven,  “  would  he  be  likely  to  use  his 
information  for  such  a  purpose  ?  ”  “It  was  not 
for  Mr.  Martin  to  exalt  the  reputation  of  the  Prince 
at  the  cost  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
Crown.”  “  All  good  Englishmen  must  desire  to  up¬ 
hold  the  reputation  of  our  leading  public  men  at  its 
highest  level;  and  that  Mr.  Martin  is  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  this  desire  seems  very  clear  from  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  his  volumes.”  We  certainly  should  not  have 
drawn  this  inference  from  Mr.  Martin’s  last  volume. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  assailed  in  this  volume  in  a  spirit  of 
deliberate  and  ingenious  detraction.  The  strain  of 
apology  for  Mr.  Martin  which  runs  through  the  Quar- 
terly  article  is  very  curious.  The  article  altogether  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  apologetic  and  the  aggressive. 
As  an  indictment  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  defenders 
it  is  very  skilfully  framed.  Its  tone  is  of  the  kind 
which  can  only  be  described  by  the  word  “nasty,”  pre¬ 
cisely  the  tone  of  Mr.  Martin’s  references  to  Loi*d 
Palmerston  in  his' ‘Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.’  The 
,excnse  pleaded  by  the  Quarterly  for  Mr.  Martin  and 
itself,  the  extenuating  circumstance,  is  that  Mr. 
Ashley  and  Mr.  Kinglake  provoked  them.  They 
would  have  considered  it  their  duty  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  Lord  Palmerston  as  a  leading  public  man, 
but  they  were  aggravated  into  hostility  by  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  friends.  It  is  a  carious 
spectacle  to  find  writers  using  their  utmost  rhetorical 
SKill  to  damage  a  great  statesman’s  character  by  keeping 
the  motives  of  his  policy  in  the  background,  and  putting 
in  the  foreground  every  incident  of  it  which  admits  of 
receiving  an  unpopular  colour,  and  then  plaintively 
excusing  themselves  by  saying  that  they  could  not  help 
so  doing. 

We,  for  our  part,  cannot  help '  thinking  that  Lord 
Palmerston’s  assailants,  for  it  is  by  assailing  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  that  they  seek  to  defend  the  Prince  Consort, 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  for  themselves  by  letting 
Mr.  Kinglake’s  note  pass  without  remark.  The  claim 
of  the  Crown  to  exercise  direct  influence  on  our 
foreign  policy,  against  which  Lord  Palmerston  rebelled, 
and  which  was  brought  into  prominence  b^  his  expulsion 
from  office,  has  never  been  dropped.  It  is  a  very  grave 
question  whether  the  exercise  of  such  an  influence  is 
^r  the  public  good,  all  the  more  grave  that  this  in¬ 
fluence,  aflecting  in  its  results  the  welfare  of  millions, 
is  exercised  in  secret,  so  much  in  secret  that  for  the  out¬ 
side  world  it  can  only  be 'matter  of  conjecture  and  ru¬ 
mour  whether  it  is  ever  exercised  at  all.  Mr.  Kinglake 


1853  was  “  whether  any  of  her  constitutional  advisers 
had  been  guilty  of  undue  complacency  to  the  Crown.” 
This  way  of  putting  it  shows  where  the  danger  lies  in 
the  retention  by  the  Crown  of  a  direct  control  over 
the  Foreign  Office,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  supervision 
of  despatches.  If  the  Sovereign  should  refuse  her 
assent  to  a  Bill  upon  which  the  nation  had  set  its 
heart,  the  fact  would  be  known,  and  a  collision  would  be 
inevitable.  Bat  the  Sovereign  may  insist  upon  the 
modification  of  a  despatch  which  embodies  a  policy 
approved  of  by  the  country,  and  if  her  advisers  are  weak 
enough  to  yield  against  their  own  better  judgment,  the 
outside  public  find  the  modified  despatch  afterwards  in 
a  blue-lxMk,  if  they  find  it  at  all,  without  any  trace  of 
the  influence  under  which  it  took  shape.  Should  the 
Foreign  Secretary  object,  and  the  Premier  give  way, 
there  is  no  alternative  for  the  responsible  head  of  the 
department  between  resignation  and  compliance,  unless 
he  succeeds  in  canying  a  compromise.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  may  thus  be  influenced  by  a  Premier 
unduly  complacent  to  the  Crown,  or  successful  other¬ 
wise  in  securing  the  intimate  confidence  of  his  Sovereign, 
to  a  degree  of  which  the  public  have  no  conception,  and 
in  a  manner  that  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  or 
controlling.  Grave  as  the  question  is,  there  has  always 
been  a  delicacy  about  raising  it;  but  now  that  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  set  the  example,  we  hope  it  may 
be  followed. 


A  NEW  SOURCE  OP  PURE  WATER. 

A  very  little  fact,  so  small  that  it  has  almost  escaped 
observation — yet  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  health 
of  the  metropolis  that  if  all  our  leading  journals  had 
blazoned  it  abroad  with  the  aid  of  all  the  resources  of 
startling  type  at  their  command  they  would  not  have 
done  violence  to  the  eternal  proportions  of  news — was 
the  su^'ect  of  some  comments  in  the  Standard  on  Tues¬ 
day.  It  was  that  one  of  our  largest  brewing  firms  had 
bored  a  well  to  the  depth  of  1,()00  feet,  and  had  found 
therein  a  “green-sand”  stratum  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water.  In  the  present  sewer-tainted  condition 
of  all  our  water  supplies  from  river  sources,  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  whole  service,  any  promise  of  supplieii 
which  are  at  once  near  and  pure  must  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction.  The  search  for  pure  water  is  an  old  story, 
and  unfortunately  likely  to  be  older  before  the  resistance 
of  vested  interests  in  our  present  methods  of  supply 
allow  it  to  be  forgotten.  In  1850,  the  first  General 
Board  of  Health  advised  the  abandonment  of  river 
sources  as  being  polluted  with  the  surface  washings  of 
cultivated  land,  containing  manurial  matter,  even  if  the 
sewage  of  towns  should  be  excluded.  The  perennial 
springs  were  found  of  a  superior  parity,  and  of  about  a 
fourth  of  the  hardness  of  the  Thames  water,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  supply  of  the  then  population  of  the 
metropolis.  Additional  spring  supplies  were  at  the 
same  time  proposed  as  attainable  from  chalk  strata 
along  the  Thames  Valley,  to  he  softened  by  the  procesa 
invented  by  the  late  Professor  Clark,  of  Aberdeen. 
Geologists  were  then  of  opinion  that  better  supplies 
than  the  chalk  water  supplies  were  obtainable  from  the 
“  green- sand  ”  strata,  lying  at  great  depth  below  the 
chalk  or  other  strata.  Hitherto,  however.  Artesian  wells 
of  gpreat  depth  have  proved  to  be  verf  uncertain  in 
their  quantity  and  their  quality.  In  Pans,  the  scientists 
preferred  g^ing  to  a  distance  for  the  supply  of  the 
population  from  surface  springs.  However,  it  was 
proved  by  the  General  Board  of  Health  that  full  three- 
fifths  of  the  river  supplies  pumped  iuto  the  metropolis 
were,  under  the  intermittent  system  of  supply,  pumped 
to  waste,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  any  change  of 
system  and  to  the  economy  of  the  supplies  t )  put  the 
whole  upon  a  public  footing  by  superseding  the  trading 
companies.  The  interests  of  the  companies  were  strong 
enough  with  the  Government  of  the  time  and  with 
Parliament  to  defeat  the  General  Board  of  Health. 


.  Since  then  the  pollution  of  the  river  sources  has 
gone  on  increasing,  and  it  is  proved  that  it  is  beyond 
says  that  the  inquiry  that  ought  to  have  been  made  in  ;  the  power  of  the  best  filters  to  do  more  than  to  reduce 
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the  grosser  forms  of  pollution.  The  microscope  detects 
dsngerons  pollntions  in  the  brightest  filtered  waters. 
The  people  of  Richmond  and  Wimbledon,  who  aro  ont 
of  Uie  range  of  the  water  monopolies,  are  now  trying  to 
get  pure  snpplies  by  sinking  deep  wells  mostly  into 
ohalk  strata,  whence  they  may  ^t  water  that  may  be 
softened  by  an  improved  application  of  Clark’s  proo^. 
At  Bashey,  a  supply  of  this  sort  has  been  got,  which 
W  Clark’s  process  is  made  nearly  as  soft  as  the  Loch 
iSlatrine  water,  undoubtedly  of  a  most  precious  quality 
of  purity.  Concurrently  with  these  eflforts  for  improved 
supplies,  one  of  great  interest  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Menx,  the  great  brewers,  who,  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  to  evade  the  trading  companies*  snpplies,  have  sunk 
a  deep  well  more  than  1,000  feet  deep  in  the  hope  of 
getting  at  the  green-sand  stratum,  it  is  announced 
that  they  have,  during  the  last  week,  hit  upon  the  sand, 
and  have  found  water  there  in  promise  of  great  quantity 
and  superior  quality,  and  have  thus  realised  the  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  geologists.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  have 
early  verifications  of  the  quality  by  chemical  analysis, 
which,  if  made,  have  not  yet  been  announced.  From 
one  source  or  another,  from  the  chalk  or  the  green-sand, 
there  is  a  very  sure  promise  of  a  sufficieut  supply  for 
the  metropolis,  if  it  be  not  wasted  by  the  intermittent 
system  of  supply  with  which  the  trading  companies 
have  proved  themselves  incompetent  to  cope  even  if  they 
were  disposed  to  prosecute  it.  The  importance  of  the 
experiment  made  by  Messrs.  Menx  cannot  be  exag¬ 
gerated. 

The  effects  on  the  public  health,  or  on  the  health  of 
water-drinkers,  to  be  anticipated  from  a  change  from 
the  sewer-tainted  river  supplies  to  pure  spring  supplies, 
is  to  an  important  degree  exemplified  in  the  last  report 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Millbank  Prison  : — 


The  prison  [he  says]  continues  to  be  almost  free  from  diseases  of 
the  miasmatic  order,  and  this  is  e<^uivalent  to  stating  that  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  small-pox  and  erysipelas,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
are  all  but  extinct  as  causes  of  mortality.  With  regard  to  the  mor¬ 
tality  from  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  the  contrast  between  the  ten 
years,  1845-64,  and  the  four  following  years,  is  very  remarkable. 
During  the  first  period  there  were  fifty-seven  deaths  from  that 
disease ;  during  the  second  only  three.  The  improvement  supply, 
which  was  effected  in  August,  1854,  explains  the  great  difference, 
and  constitutes  the  separating  line  between  the  two  periods.  Prior 
to  that  date,  the  prison  had  been  supplied  with  Thames  water, 
pumped  from  the  river  immediately  opposite  the  gates,  and  after¬ 
wards  filtered.  This  supply  was  cut  off,  and  water  from  the 
Artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square  took  its  place,  with  immediate 
benefit  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  and  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality.  Fifteen  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  originated  here,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  said  that  in  this  prison  the  disease  is  extinct.  Mill- 
bank,  however,  by  no  means  stands  alone  among  the  Government 
prisons  in  this  respect.  An  enviable  security  is  enjoyed,  but  it  is 
not  monopolised.  On  looking  through  the  annual  medical  statistics 
of  these  prisons  for  the  twenty  years  1855-74,  I  find  only  eight 
deaths  are  ascribed  to  enteric  fever,  or  *40  per  annum  in  a  popula¬ 
tion,  male  and  female,  averaging  7«013.  Daring  the  five  years, 
1870>4,  only  two  deaths  were  caused  by  the  disease  iu  an  average 
population  of  9,509.  If  the  sanitary  securities  enjoyed  by  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  convict  prisons  could  be  extended  to  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  many  thousands  of  lives  would  every  year  be 
saved. 


What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  for  our  convicts  that  they 
aro  not  compelled  to  accept  the  supplies  of  the  water 
companies  !  They  can  laugh  at  the  fact  that  so  many 
influential  personages  in  the  counsels  of  the  Government 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  present  water  supply 
trade. 


THE  PHOSPHATE  SEWAGE  COMPANY. 

The  present  are  very  dangerous  times  for  promoters, 
and  we  can  easily  understand  that  considerable  uneasi- 
nMs  is  felt  in  the  City.  The  decision  given  in  the 
Lisbon  Steam  Tramways  case  was  bad  enough,  and  put 
financial  circles  in  a  sad  flutter.  That  ^ven  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins,  in  the  case  of  the  Phosphate 
Sewa^  Company,  was  even  more  formidable,  and 
financiers  went  about  asking  themselves  what  the 
world  was  coming  to,  complaining  bitterly  of  an  un¬ 
grateful  public  which  cannot  appreciate  the  disin¬ 
terested  and  self-sacrificing  enterprise  of  promoters,  and 


hinting  dark  things  about  Judges,  who,  not  being  them, 
selves  promoters  and  men  of  business  but  stockholders 
only,  and  as  such  naturally  prejudiced,  take  an  absurd 
and  jaundiced  view  of  ordinary  business  transactions. 
A  gleam  of  comfort  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  learned 
Vice-Chancellor  would  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
be  reversed  upon  appeal.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Lords  Justices,  a^r  a  sufficiently  exhaustive  argu¬ 
ment,  confirmed  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  now  the  Court 
of  Appeal  has  confirmed  the  Lords  Justices.  The  facts 
of  the  case  lie  in  a  nutshell.  A  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Hertzberg,  but  who  prefers  to  call  himself  Hartmont, 
was  in  1871  joint  proprietor  of  a  concession  from  the 
bankrupt  Government  of  San  Domingo  for  the  working 
of  certain  deposits  of  guano  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  an 
island  called  Alto  Vela.  The  concession  had  not 
been  worked  according  to  its  terms,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  San  Domingo  was  entitled  to  revoke  it.  This 
being  so,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hartmont  that  it  would 
be  a  good  stroke  of  business  to  promote  and  form 
a  joint-stock  company  for  its  purchase.  The  firm  of 
Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  who  knew  all  about  the 
purchase  and  the  nature  of  the  concession,  were  persuaded 
to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  or,  in  business 
language,  to  figure  as  the  vendors.  A  couple  of  gentle¬ 
men,  Messrs.  Englebach  and  Keir,  figured  as  vendees  in 
behalf  of  a  company  which  Mr.  Hartmont,  through  his 
agents,  formed  and  promoted.  They  got  15,000?.  for 
their  services  in  this  capacity,  and  the  result  of  their 
labours  was,  that,  as  trustees  in  behalf  of  the  company, 
they  purchased  from  the  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  or  in 
other  words  from  Hartmont  and  Begbie,  a  concession 
which  was  voidable,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  void,  and 
which  under  any  circumstances  was  altogether  destitute 
of  intrinsic  value.  For  this  precious  property  the 
company  paid  65,000?.,  it  being  worth  rather  lees  than 
as  many  halfpence.  Meantime  Mr.  Hartmont  was 
rigging  the  market.  The  shares,  starting  from  10?.,  went 
to  20?.,  to  26?.,  to  40?.,  and  at  last  to  56/.,  at  which  Mr. 
Hartmont  sold  a  thousand  of  them.  Then  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  San  Domingo,  in  pursuance  of  its  undoubted 
rights,  forfeited  the  concession.  The  company  collapsed, 
and  the  shareholders  brought  a  suit  against  Hartmont, 
Begbie,  Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son,  Messrs.  Englebach  and 
Keir,  and  various  other  persons  who  had  been  interested 
as  promoters,  to  recover  the  65,000?.  purchase  money. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  has  now  decided  that  Hartmont, 
Begbie,  and  the  Lawsons  are  liable  for  the  whole  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  that  Messrs.  Englebach  and  Keir 
are  jointly  liable  with  them  for  the  15,000?.  which  they 
received  as  commission.  “  The  whole  transaction,”  said 


Lord  Justice  James,  in  delivering  judgment,  “  was 
engendered  in  fraud,  conceived  in  fraud,  and  brought 
forth  in  fraud.”  To  this  simple  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  Phosphate  Sewage  Company  there  is  really 
nothing  to  be  added. 

It  is  satisfactory,  especially  after  one  or  two  unfortu¬ 
nate  decisions  which  have  occurred  in  the  common  law 
courts,  and  to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly 
i*efer,  that  the  Equity  Division,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Hi^n 
Court  of  Justice  should  be  apparently  resolved  to  do  its 
duty.  The  whole  doctrine  of  promotership  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  misunderstood.  A  man  of  position  in  the  financial 
world  comes  forward  and  makes  certain  statements  as 
to  the  value  of  a  property,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
the  public,  on  the  faith  of  his  position,  and  relying  upon 
statements  which  are  endorsed  by  his  name,  purchases 
at  what  he  suggests  to  be  its  proper  price.  It  turns  out 
afterwards  that  these  statements  are  absolutely  untrue. 
Now,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  untrue  to  his 
knowledge,  it  would  be  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  fix 
him  with  ordinary  fraud  at  common  law.  It  is  not, 
however,  at  all  easy  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
jury  what  a  promoter  may  or  may  not  know  at  any 
given  moment,  and,  accordingly,  equity  steps  in  where 
common  law  ffiils,  and  lays  down  the  common  sense 
doctrine  that  even  if  a  gentleman  in  his  position  does 
not  know  certain  things  he  must  be  assumed  to  know 
them,  and  that  he  must  consequently  be  held  responsible 


to  the  full  amount  for  not  haying  stated  them.  The  rule,  lead  you  within  the  house  and  through  the  house  out 
in  short,  which  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  again  on  to  that  terrace  upon  the  battlements  that  is 
the  Phosphate  Sewage  case  finally  establishes,  is  that  a  sea-framed.  Here  lived  Teresa  years  ago  when  the 
gentleman  who  takes  an  active  part  in  persuading  the  Villa  B  belonged  to  an  old  Genoese  marcl^se  of  lone 
public  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  purchase  life  and  bachelor  ways,  and  Teresa  is  the  country  hoose- 
of  a  given  property,  is  held  to  guarantee  tliat  the  pro-  keeper.  Her  master  is  her  pride,  her  pet,  and  her  slave ; 


perty  is  practically  worth  its  price,  and  that  there  has 
been  no  underhand  work  or  concealment  in  the  matter. 
The  principle  is  clear  enough.  Its  application  is  some¬ 
what  less  certain.  A  very  eminent  financier  and  pro¬ 
moter,  who  was  under  examination  the  other  day  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  remarked  blandly  that,  in  spite  of 
his  largo  legal  experience,  recent  decisions  hod  some¬ 
what  bewildered  him,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  could  make 
out,  a  man  would  be  a  promoter  if  he  went  about  and 
told  his  friends  that  he  knew  of  a  good  thing  in  which 


she  scorns  the  negozianie  class  who  can  grow  rich  in  a 
trice,  and  buy  a  title  too  since  the  year  1848.  She  would 
tell  lies,  white  or  black,  for  an  old  family’s  honour  ;  day 
and  night  her  simple  soul  schemes  to  uphold — amid 
poverty — the  traditions  of  a  race  for  whom  she  has  lived 
alone  these  twenty  years ;  the  coronet  of  the  house  of 

C - is  the  fairest  of  all  in  her  eyes,  and  there  is  no 

plaoe  like  Portofino  Castle,  though  rained,  and  Portofino 
Bay.  And  here  Teresa  is  right.  Leaning  upon  the 
fortification’s  old  wall  before  the  front  windows  that 


he  could  safely  recommend  them  to  invest.  The  joke,  holds  the  terrace  I  have  told  of,  looking  around  on  this 


for  a  joke,  and  as  jokes  go  in  a  court  of  law,  is  not  a  sun-lit  summer  morning  that  I  call  to  mind,  scarce 
bad  one.  Practically,  however,  it  is  easy  enough  to  tell  anyone  would  tumble  at  Teresa’s  verdict.  To  westward 
who  is  a  promoter,  and  who  is  not.  Courts  of  Equity  Genoa  is  hid  from  sight  because  of  many  rocks  and 
have  very  large  powers  of  discovery.  Transactions,  snen  promontories  that  seek  the  waves,  and  are  pino-fringed, 
as  those  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Phosphate  Sewage  and  clad  with  olives;  towards  the  sun-rising  a  near 
Company  case,  can  be  ferreted  out  until  the  shareholders  point — the  other  of  the  harbour’s  arms,  of  which  our 
know  almost  to  a  pound  how  their  money  has  gone.  Castle’s  pedestal  is  one — hides  neighbouring  clefts  of  the 

i  l  lttl  ^  a 


know  almost  to  a  pound  how  their  money  has  gone. 

The  promoter — whether  he  be  a  director  or  a  vendor  or  shore,  but  further  on  a  space  the  ’  bays  seem  to 
not — is  the  gentleman  to  whose  fingers  the  money  has  sweep  inland  with  larger  curves,  and  from  the  point 

stuck  ;  and  as  the  present  decision  shows,  if  he  is  a  party  of  Portofino  Cape  many  creeks,  big  and  little,  go 

to  the  fraud  in  its  totality,  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  together  at  last  to  make  the  one  great  gulf  tlmt 

amount  in  question,  whatever  may  have  been  his  share  curves  round  again  to  Chiavari  and  Sestri  Tying  op- 

of  the  plunder,  while,  if  he  has  merely  played  a  subor-  posito.  The  blue  waves  sway  softly  to  and  fro  with  the 
dinate  part,  ho  is  responsible  only  for  the  actu.al  amount  sun’s  glitter  on  their  bosoms  ;  the  sky  is  pale  and  calm 
which  he  has  pocket^.  in  the  heat ;  white  sails  and  yellow  bind  the  horizon  and 

The  decision  is  so  reasonable  and  sound  that  there  is  link  sea  and  sky  in  the  nearer  foreground ;  round  shapes 
really  nothing  to  be  said  about  it.  The  perfection  of  a  of  hills  along  the  coast  lie  languidly  to  right  and  left, 
le^l  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  intelligible  to  the  lay  for  the  coming  heat  has  sent  a  white  mist  before  it. 
mind.  In  this  respect  the  decision  of  Lord  Justice  This  is  all  looking  seaward  and  from  beneath  the  fig- 


mind.  In  this  respect  the  decision  of  Lord  Justice 
James  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Promoters  now 


link  sea  and  sky  in  the  nearer  foreground ;  round  shapes 
of  hills  along  the  coast  lie  languidly  to  right  and  left, 
for  the  coming  heat  has  sent  a  white  mist  before  it. 
This  is  all  looking  seaward  and  from  beneath  the  fig- 
tree  ;  or  from  ofi  the  hindermost  wall  of  battlement,  you 


thoroughly  understand,  or  ought  to  understand,  their  might  see  that  gentle  slopes  or  steeps  are  around,  to 


responsibilities,  and  for  some  little  time  to  come  wo  shall 
probably  not  have  much  “  promotion.”  Perhaps,  also, 
a  number  of  other  matters  besides  the  Phosphate  Sewage 
Company  will  be — to  use  the  indignant  language  of 
angry  City  men — ”  ripped  up.”  This  will  hardly  be 
matter  for  any  very  great  regret.  Several  immense  for¬ 
tunes  have  b^n  made  by  promotion  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  nobody  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  certain 
amount  of  the  plunder  disgorged  under  compulsion. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  always  easier  to  lose  money  than  to 
get  it  back.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  satismetory  to 
know  that  the  trade  of  “  promotion,”  in  its  worst  signi¬ 
fication,  is  scotched,  and  that  professional  promoters  will 


girdle  the  bay — that  vineyards  and  rich  cultivations  adorn 
them,  that  olive  and  fruit  trees  shade  their  sides,  that 
green  turf  springs  near  the  water,  and  aloes  and  house- 
leeks  upon  the  rocks.  And  Portofino’s  tiny  town  lies 
upon  the  shore  around  the  head  of  Portofino’s  harbour ; 
this  also  you  can  see  from  off  the  battlements  of 

Villa  B - ,  can  even  hear  the  sound  of  children’s 

voices  from  off  the  stone- paved  piazza — fisher-chil¬ 
dren,  who  play  around  the  beach  and  the  little  pier 
— or  the  harsher  tones  of  women  calling,  and  men 
in  argument.  Where  the  land  heaves  inward  and 
the  slopes  climb  up  into  hills,  chestnut  trees  grow 
in  place  of  olives  and  aloes,  and  the  turf  is  moro 


in  future,  like  professional  betting  men,  have  to  take  mossy  beneath  them,  for  streams  flow  there,  on  whose 
good  heed  to  their  ways.  brink  ferns  and  the  maiden-hair  flourish.  Looking 

across  the  blameless,  blue  bay  to  the  hill  and  cliff  over 
against  us,  other  villas  stand  up  on  the  green  back- 

xm  A  T  TT  TXT  dTT  A  T^T^  A  xTTA  ciTTXToiTTTXTi:^  ground — modcm  houses  ttnd  huts,  not  ancient  castles 

ITALY  IN  SHADE  AND  SUNSHINE.  ours-and  a  rough  road  crosso.  the  ground,  high 

IX. — LA  DONNA  Di  CASA.  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSEKEEPER.  abovc  the  water,  going  to  Paraggi  and  Santa  Marghe- 
Portofino’s  bay  lies  calmly  blue  beneath  a  morning  5  there  is  a  road  oh  our  side  the  harbour  as  well, 

sky  ;  the  sun  shines,  and  its  glamour  is  set  upon  the  only  a  short,  paved  path  to  bring  folk  from  Porto- 

dainty  ripples  of  restless  sea,  where  the  Mediterranean  village  to  its  church  that  stands  on  the  slenderest 

sways  and  washes  without  the  quiet  harbour.  The  Villa  portion  of  the  promontory,  and  sees  the  harbour  lie  blue 

B - stands  to  westward,  with  face  set  seaward  toward  nnd  calm  to  one  side  of  it  even  when  waves  of  the  open 

Sestri’s  opposite  shore,  and  terrace  built  inward  over  sea  dash  wildly  upon  ragged  rocks  to  the  othor.^ 

the  bay.  It  was  a  fortified  castle  once  upon  a  time.  The  Signor  Marchese  has  gone  to  mass,  it  is  a  half- 

long  ago,  when  battles  were  fought  along  the  coast,  and  kind  of  a  fast  day,  and  he  is  something  of  a  ”  devout,” 

— _ 1  J _ 1 _ _ _ 


Genoa  was  a  great  maritime  power  ;  the  castle’s  battle* 
ments  are  there  still,  built  down  into  the  rock  that  lies 
sunk  in  the  waves ;  around  their  base  aloes  and  sweet 
thyme  cling  to  barren  soil,  and  upon  their  crown  a 
modem  dwelling-house  has  grown  into  shape,  whose 
windows  see  the  water  a  hundred  feet  below,  and  whose 
patch  of  terrace-garden  grows  upon  scant  mould,  wedged 
between  the  old  walls  of  the  fortifications.  A  goodly 
fig-tree  finds  room  there,  nevertheless,  and  spreads 
wide  boughs  into  the  castle’s  very  window's,  with 
fresh  big  leaves  upon  them,  and  luscious  fruit  thick 
between;  the  gate  is  to  the  hinder  side,  looking 
inland,  and  when  you  find  its  mouth  in  the  hill- 


as  befits  one  of  an  old  family  and  of  old-world  schooling. 
Teresa  has  household  and  marketing  cares  heavy  on 
hand,  and  is  glad  of  a  quiet  time  wherein  freely  to  scold 
and  busily  to  bargain.  Maso  has  come  up  from  the 
village  with  fish  that  he  was  fishing  for  last  night  aftw 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  Teresa  is  not  content  that  it 
should  be  fish  of  last  night  that  is  offered  her,  and 
not  fresh  and  delicate  sardines  from  this  very 
morning’s  net.  She  stands  faming  and  gesticulating 
on  the  steps  of  the  old  gateway  with  the  gloom  of 
the  long,  low  arch  behind  her,  where  the  dark  sturcase 
leads  into  the  castle’s  interior ;  but  the  bright  sunlight  is 
in  front,  where  the  olives  and  fruit  trees  grow,  and 


side  among  the  olives,  dank  and  ragged  stone  steps  will  Maso  stands  hot  in  its  beams,  that  light  upon  Teresa’s 
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bead  and  creep  back  into  tbe  black  shadow.  Teresa  is 
a  tall  and  massive  woman,  on  whose  stalwart  frame 
even  sixty  years  have  left  bat  a  kindly  mark.  She  bas 
broad  shoalders  and  broad  bips,  and  u  broad  waist  now, 
from  aronnd  which  tbe  fall  folds  of  her  bomespan  linen 
dress  fall  limply  aboat  stockingless  ankles  and  heavy 
leathern  shoes.  Terestr  wears  tne  common  costnme  of 
a  peasant  woman,  and  makes  no  show  of  saperiority  be- 
caase  of  her  long  sojoam  in  the  marehese^s  family,  or 
the  consideration  with  which  she  bos  there  been  treated ; 
tbe  yellow  kerchief  that  wraps  loosely  aboat  her  neck 
and  shoulders  is  only  of  cotton  weft,  and  no  cap  adorns 
her  closely-coiled  black  hair,  that  is  faintly  streaked 
with  grey  ;  she  bas  large  gold  car>rings  in  her  cars,  that 
is  all ;  bat  her  dark  blue  linen  apron  reaches  to  the 
gown’s  hem  to  tell  of  the  work  with  which  it  is  even  a 
little  soiled,  for  Teresa  is  a  servant — the  only  one,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  daily  helper,  in  the  marchese^s  hoasehold.  She 
is  no  hoasekeeper  of  English  habits ;  all  the  same,  the 
cares  of  honsekceping  are  hers.  **And  it  is  an  ill- 
edacated  man  yon  are,  Maso  miOf*  she  cries,  wrath- 
fally,  “to  tbinK  I  woald  bay  the  tanny-6sh  for  the 
table  of  il  signor  marchese  I  Bat  you  peasants  know 
nothing  of  us,  and  how  should  you  ?  Only  it  will 
be  easy  for  me  to  find  another  to  servo  me  if  you 
oome  again  with  such  impertinence  !  Down  the  hill  with 
you,  I  say,  and  back  again  with  the  fish  tiiat  I  ordered, 
before  I’ve  time  to  shame  you  as  you  deserve.  Else 
you’ll  repent  it.  Holy  Virgin,  will  you  try  your  jokes 
on  me,  contadim  that  you  are  !”  Teresa’s  voice  is  omi¬ 
nously  load,  and  her  deeply- seamed  face  is  black  with  so 
just  an  anger.  It  is  a  face  with  some  dignity  of  line, 
and  marked  with  the  print  of  a  strong  character ;  the 
forehead  is  low  and  broad,  the  month  is  large  and 
firmly  set,  the  nostrils  are  fine,  the  eyes  bright ;  it  is  a 
powerful  and  an  intelligent  face  whose  seams  for  time- 
marks  are  few  and  deep,  in  place  of  many  mere  skin 
wrinkles,  as  in  some  old  women  ;  she  has  a  heavy  jaw 
that  drops  the  heavier  when  she  is  angry.  Maso 
wanted  to  sell  off  his  tunny,  but  ho  thinks  best  to 
carry  his  merry  face  and  curly  head  down  the  road 
again :  “  I  will  send  the  sardines  by  Giovannino,” 
says  he.  “And  in  a  little  quarter  of  an  hour,  mind 
you  !  ’’  calls  the  housekeeper  in  his  wake.  “  It  is  a 
little  fast  day,  and  the  marchese  eats  magro^  and  requires 
the  fish  !  Truly  it  seems  impossible,”  continues  she, 
using  this  favourite  ejaculation  as  she  comes  slo'wly  up 
again,  and  round  the  outer  battlements  to  the  brick- 
paved  kitchen.  Its  deep-set  windows  look  down  the 
castle  wall,  and  down  the  steep  rock  into  the  sea ;  the 
sunlight  streams  through  them  to  flicker  the  rough  floor 
over,  and,  noting  this  that  tells  the  time  of  day,  “  Up, 
and  quick,  you  lazy  wench,”  calls  Teresa  sharply  to  the 
g[aunt  help-woman  who  slaves  at  her  orders.  “  The 
signor  padrone  will  be  home  presently,  and  no  breakfast 
cooked,  and  that  linen  yet  to  wring  out !  Come,  lend 
me  a  hand  !  ”  So  the  shirts  of  the  marquis  being  hung 
out  to  dry  on  the  castle  turret,  in  company  with  sundry 
sheets  and  aprons,  the  crumpled-featured  woman  falls  to 
fanning  the  charcoal  fire  with  a  feather  screen,  whilst 
Teresa  chops  fine  herbs  for  the  master’s  daily  omelette. 

“  Here  he  is  now,”  mutters  she  half  crossly,  as  a  heavy 
footfall  climbs  the  stone  stair,  and  bursting  into  the 
forecourt  that  is  open  to  the  terrace  by  an  archway, 
she  begins  to  set  out  two-pronged  forks  and  blunt 
knives  on  a  coarse  linen  tablecloth  for  the  meal. 
The  marchese  always  eats  in  this  middle  court, 
whence  he  can  see  his  pots  of  carnation  and  sweet 
geranium-leaf  on  the  terrace,  and  get  a  glimpse  of  tbe 
sea  behind  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  across  the  arch  ;  but 
the  housekeeper  oftentimes  scolds  at  him  for  not  using 
the  saloiio  in  preference,  which  is  dark  and  dimly  fur¬ 
nished  behind  ;  here,  in  the  hall,  the  coarse  oaken  table 
and^  carved  oak  press  stand  alone  with  a  few  rush-seated 
chairs  on  the  brick  floor,  and  are  nowise  adequate,  in 
Terek’s  eyes,  to  her  master’s  high  lineage.  He  comes 
now  into  the  hall ;  he  is  a  man  of  somewhat  sad  coun¬ 
tenance — dark,  and  pale,  and  fat.  He  wears  a  limp 
long  frock  coat  now,  but  soon  changes  it  for  a  many- 
coloured  dressing-gown,  while  keeping  the  flower-worked 


smoking-cap  still — that  Nina,  his  pretty  niece,  made  for 
him  last  New  Year.  “  I  have  fairly  hunger,”  says  he 
somewhat  glumly  to  the  old  woman,  glancing  at  the 
scarce-spread  table.  “  So  much  the  better,”  replies  this 
one ;  “  vossignoria  will  eat  with  the  keener  appetite  !  ” 
“  It  is  near  to  eleven,”  murmurs  he  again,  but  would  not 
venture  closer  than  this  towards  a  reproof  to  the  all- 
powerful  donna  di  casa.  Teresa  condescends  to  no 
reply ;  but,  when  she  has  placed  the  white- wine  flask 
beside  plate  and  knife  and  fork,  and  has  retired  into 
the  kitchen  to  put  tbe  omelette  on  the  fire,  some 
sense  of  justice,  perhaps,  compels  her  to  deal  sharp 
words  again  to  the  drudge,  and  this  is  the  only 
effect  of  the  padrone*s  mild  displeasure !  But  the 
omelette  is  good,  and  the  funghi  are  better  than  ves- 
terday’s,  so  when  the  marchese  has  eaten  a  mouthful 
he  is  content  to  obey  Teresa’s  summons  on  the  terrace 
that  he  may  see  a  white-sailed  schooner  pass  across  the 
oflBng  well  in  sight.  “There  will  be  ugly  weather 
to-night,”  remarks  the  woman.  “  No,  I  think  not,” 
replies  he,  thinking  of  an  unfinished  tumbler  of  Mon- 
ferrato.  “  Vossignoria  is  not  always  right,  however ! 
It  is  not  the  fishers  who  will  make  so  sure  of  fine 
weather  because  the  sun  shines  in  heaven  and  the  sea 
is  blue !  Wait  and  see  if  they  moor  not  their  boats 
high  on  the  beach  before  evening  !  ”  “  May  be !  ”  says 

the  marchese  mildly,  and  returns  to  his  breakfast,  while 
Teresa,  approaching  that  other  turret  over  the  harbour, 
sends  a  cry  out  of  good  lungs  to  the  fisherman  coiling 
ropes  in  a  boat  below.  It  is  Maso,  who  has  not  sent 
the  fish.  His  answer  comes  travelling  up  through 
the  olive  trees  betwixt  and  above  whose  boughs  the 
jewel-blue  water  lies  cool  in  the  heat  and  deeper 
coloured  where  a  rim  of  midday  shadow  is  around  each 
brown  old  boat.  “  We  have  taken  a  ‘  sea-serpent  ’ !  ” 
calls  Maso  again,  and  Teresa  hastens  within  with  this 
piece  of  news,  for  the  capture  of  these  dog-fish  is  an 
event,  even  if  the  sight  of  a  shark  or  a  monster  cuttle¬ 
fish  be  a  matter  of  yet  more  thrilling  interest  because 
of  rarer  occurrence.  “  What  will  VossignoHa  take  for 
dinner  ?  ”  asks  the  housekeeper  when  the  tale  has  been 
told.  And  after  a  moment’s  pause  for  the  reply  that 
well  she  knows  the  marchese  dares  not  give,  “  You 
have  a  miserable  portion  of  sardines,”  continues  the 
autocrat,  having  been  through  this  daily  mockery  of 
humility.  “The  half  of  a  boiled  fowl — which  it  is 
well  the  priests  allow  on  a  half-fast  day,  having 
but  the  health  you  have — two  potatoes,  and  a  filled 
tomato  with  a  fry  to  finish.”  “  Benissimo  !  ”  says  the 
marchese,  as  he  has  said  every  day  these  twelve  years, 
and  then  he  knows  he  has  ordered  his  dinner  ! 

The  Gorriere,  the  Perseveranza,  and  a  letter  in  a  fi^int 
female  hand,  come  from  Santa  Margherita  by  the  post¬ 
boat  ;  the  news  is  read,  the  marchese  has  smoked  his 
usual  number  of  pipes,  has  watered  his  carnations,  and 
eaten  the  dinner  that  we  know  of ;  he  has  even  received 
a  visit  from  the  priest,  and  taken  a  stroll  to  the  Madon- 
netta,  where  a  Virgin’s  ancient  image  overlooks  the  waves 
from  a  shrine  oflf  a  rock.  It  is  evening,  and  in  the 
boat  that  has  lain  gently  swaying  in  the  harbour  all 
day,  beneath  a  pink  awning,  the  marchese  takes  his 
nightly  row ;  there  is  only  one  other  boat  with  an 
awning  in  Portofino,  for  the  days  of  English-built 
yachts  in  the  bay  were  not  yet  in  the  time  I  write  of. 
The  dolphins,  whence  Portofino  has  its  name,  sport 
around  the  prow,  but  soon  they  gather  in  companies, 
and  sink  safely  low  beneath  the  sea’s  surface,  for 
Teresa  was  right  after  all,  and  there  is  a  storm  brewing 
behind  the  sunset.  The  marchese  comes  within  doors, 
and  the  clothes  that  hung  a-diying,  for  the  rain-drops 
begin  to  fall ;  the  boats  are  moored  high,  the  waves 
gather  white  crests  over  the  darkening  blue,  even  in 
Portofino’s  land-locked  harbour,  that  is  the  safest  on  all 
the  coast,  the  waters  that  were  as  smooth  as  glass  begin 
to  swell  a  little  with  the  rush  of  the  sea  from  without ; 
they  are  blue  still  from  far  and  green  from  oflf  a  boat’s 
prow,  but  they  are  duller  beneath  the  grouping  clouds 
than  they  were  in  the  searching  sunlight.  Teresa  does 
not  mind,  for  did  she  not  prophesy  that  bad  weather 
was  blowing  up  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

It  wm  late  when  they  arrived  at  Mainz,  and  there  was  some 
little  delay  about  getting  supper  ready,  because,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  it  was  ordered,  they  heard  the  squealing  of  a 
young  cock  outside,  that  being  the  animal  destined  for  their 
repast  Moreover,  when  the  fowl  appeared,  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  tough  little  beast,  only  half  cooked ;  so  they  sent  him 
away,  and  had  something  else.  For  convenience*  sake  they 
supped  in  the  great,  gaunt,  empty  Speise-saal.  It  was  about 
ten  o’clock  when  they  went  up  to  the  sltting«room  on  the  first 
floor  which  they  had  reserved. 

There  was  thus  plenty  of  time  for  Lady  Sylvia  to  have  got 
over  the  first  fierce  feeling  of  wrath  against  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chorley,  which  had  been  begotten  by  the  cynicism  of  Mr. 
Bolitho  and  the  indifference  of  her  husband.  Surely  those 
large  and  tender  blue-grey  eyes — which  her  husband  now 
thought  had  more  than  ever  of  the  beautiful  liquid  lustre  that 
had  charmed  him  in  the  days  of  her  sweet  maidenhood — were 
never  meant  as  the  haunt  of  an  incontrollable  rage  ?  And 
indeed  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chorley,  who  had  been  wandering 
about  the  town  on  foot,  were  brought  up  to  the  apartment  at 
that  late  hour  of  the  night  by  Mr.  Bolitho,  and  introduced  to 
Mr.  and  Lady  Sylvia  Balfour,  there  was  nothing  hideous  or 
repellant  about  the  political  Gorgon,  nothing  calculated  to 
awaken  dismay  or  disgust.  On  the  contrary,  Mrs.  Chorley, 
who  was  a  tall,  motherly-looking  woman,  with  a  fresh-coloured 
face,  grey  hair,  thin  and  decided  lips,  and  blue  eyes  that  stared 
at  one  over  her  silver  spectacles,  was  more  than  friendly  with 
the  young  girl.  She  was  almost  obsequious.  She  was  sure 
Lady  Sylvia  must  be  so  tired ;  would  not  Lady  Sylvia  have 
a  cup  of  tea  now  P  she  would  be  so  pleased  if  she  could  do 
anything  for  Lady  Sylvia.  Lady  Sylvia  sat  proud  and  cold. 
She  did  not  like  to  be  fawned  upon.  She  was  listening,  in 
indignant  silence,  for  the  first  efforts  of  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Bolitho  to  cajole  this  mercenary  solicitor  into  betraying  an 
English  constituency. 

One  thing  she  might  have  been  sure  of — that  her  husband 
would  not  be  guilty  of  any  tricks  of  flattery  or  hypocrisy  to 
gain  his  end.  His  faults  lay  all  the  other  way — in  a  bluntness 
and  directness  that  took  too  small  account  of  the  sensitiveness 
of  other  people.  And  on  this  evening  he  was  in  very  good 
spirits,  and  at  once  attacked  Mr.  Eugenius  Chorley  with  a  sort 
of  gay  and  friendly  audacity.  Now  Mr.  Chorley  was  a  little, 
dapper,  horsey-looking  man,  with  shrewd,  small  eyes,  a  face 
wrinkled  and  red  as  a  French  rennet,  accurately  clipped 
whiskers,  and  a  somewhat  gorgeous  necktie  with  a  horse-shoe 
in  emeralds  in  it.  He  was  shrewd,  quick,  and  clever ;  but  he 
was  also  very  respectable  and  formal;  and  he  disliked  and 
distrusted  jokes.  When  Balfour  gaily  asked  him  what  price 
Englebury  put  upon  itself,  he  only  stared. 

'^My  fnend  Bolitho,”  continued  Balfour,  with  a  careless 
•mile,  **  tells  me  you’ve  got  some  land  there,  Mr.  Chorley,  of 
no  particular  use  to  you.  If  I  were  to  buy  that,  and  turn  it  into 
a  public  garden,  wouldn’t  the  inhabitants  of  Englebury  be 
vastly  grateful  to  me  P  ” 

Here  Mr.  Bolitho  struck  in,  very  red  in  the  face. 

**  Of  course  you  understand,  Chorley,  that  is  mere  nonsense— 
we  were  having  a  joke  about  it  on  the  steamer.  But  really 
now,  you  know,  we  may  have  a  General  Election  in  October ; 


and  Mr.  Balfour  is  naturally  anxious  to  fix  on  some  borough 
where  he  may  have  a  reasonable  chance,  as  Ballinascroon  is 
sure  to  bid  him  good-bye ;  and  I  have  heard  rumours  that  old 
Hamden  was  likely  to  retire.  You,  as  the  most  important 
man  in  the  borough,  would  naturally  have  great  influence  in 
selecting  a  candidate.” 

It  was  a  broad  hint — a  much  franker  expoution  of  the  utua- 
tion  than  Mr.  Bolitho  at  all  liked;  but  then  the  reckless 
audacity  of  this  young  man  had  compromised  him. 

I  see,”  said  the  small,  pink-faced  solicitor,  with  his  hands 
clasping  his  knee;  and  then  he  added  gravely— indeed, 
solemnly — You  are  doubtless  aware,  Mr.  Balfour,  that  your 
expressed  intention  of  giving  the  inhabitants  a  public  garden 
would  become  a  serious  matter  for  you  in  the  event  of  there 
being  a  petition  P  ” 

**  Oh,”  said  Balfour,  with  a  laugh,  **  I  shan’t  express  any 
intention  !  You  would  never  think  of  repeating  a  private  chat 
we  had  one  evening  by  the  Rhine.  The  people  of  Englebury 
would  know  nothing  about  it  till  long  after  the  election — it 
would  only  be  a  reward  for  their  virtuous  conduct  in  returning 
so  admirable  a  representative  as  myself.” 

Mr.  Chorley  did  not  like  this  fashion  of  treating  so  serious 
a  matter ;  .in  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs  of  Englebury  he 
was  accustomed  to  much  recondite  diplomacy,  caucus  meetings, 
private  influence,  and  a  befitting  gravity. 

There  is  a  number  of  our  people,”  said  he  cautiously,  **  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  Mr.  ’Arnden.” 

**  Parliament  really  wants  some  fresh  blood  in  it,”  urged  Mr. 
Bolitho,  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see  a  General  Election 
every  three  months ;  for  his  Parliamentary  agency  was  not  at 
all  confined  to  looking  after  the  passage  of  private  Bills. 

And  his  connexion  with  Macleary  has  done  him  harm,” 
Mr.  Chorley  again  admitted. 

*‘Oh,  that  fellow  1”  cried  Balfour.  ‘‘Well,  I  don’t  think 
a  man  is  responsible  for  the  sins  of  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
old  llarnden  is  an  honest  and  straightforward  old  fellow.  But 
Macleary !  I  know  for  a  fact  that  he  received  120/.  in  hard 
cash  for  talking  out  a  Bill  on  a  Wednesday  near  the  end  of 
this  very  Session ;  let  him  charge  me  with  libel,  and  I  will 
prove  it.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  free  in  that  respect  I  am 
not  hampered  by  having  a  blackguard  for  a  brother-in- 
law - ” 

He  stopped  suddenly;  and  Lady  Sylvia,  looking  up,  was 
surprised  by  the  expression  of  hU  face,  in  which  a  temporary 
embarrassment  was  blended  with  a  certiun  angry  frown.  He 
hurried  on  to  say  something  else ;  she  sate  and  wondered. 
What  could  he  mean  by  this  allusion  to  a  brother-in-law  P 
He  had  no  brother-in-law  at  all.  She  was  recalled  from  these 
bewildered  guesses  by  the  assiduous  attentions  of  Mrs.  Chorley, 
who  was  telling  Lady  Sylvia  about  all  the  beautiful  places 
which  she  must  visit,  although  Lady  Sylvia  treated  these 
attentions  with  but  scant  courtesy,  and  seemed  much  more 
deeply  interested  in  this  electioneering  plot. 

For  it  was  as  a  plot  that  she  distinctly  regarded  this  pro-  , 
posal ;  and  she  was  certain  that  her  husband  would  never  have  • 
been  drawn  into  it  but  for  the  evil  influence  of  this  worldling, 
this  wily  serpent,  this  jester.  And  what  was  this  that  they 
were  saying  now? — that  Englebury  had  no  politics  at  all; 
that  it  was  all  a  matter  of  personal  preference ;  that  the  dis¬ 
senters  in  that  remote  and  rustic  Paradise  had  not  even  thought 
of  raising  the  cry  of  disestablishment ;  and  that  Balfour,  if  he 
resolved  to  contest  the  seat,  would  have  a  fair  chance  of  success* 
Balfour  had  grown  a  trifle  more  serious,  and  was  making  in¬ 
quiries.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Chorley  was  not  much  moved 
by  political  questions ;  his  wife  was  a  dissenter,  but  he  was  not. 
Very  probably  Mr.  Hamden  would  resign.  And  the  only 
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probable  rival  whom  Balfour  would  in  that  case  encounter  wae 
a  certain  Reginald  Key,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  and  had 
once  repreaented  a  neighbouring  borough. 

Confound  that  fellow,”  aaid  Mr.  Rriitho;  ^^Uhe  back  in 
England  again  P  It  doea  not  matter  which  party  ia  in  power, 
they  can’t  get  him  killed.  They’ve  sent  him,  time  after  time, 
to  placea  that  invalid  every  Englishman  in  a  couple  of  years ; 
and  the  worse  the  place  ia  the  better  he  thrives— comes  back 
smiling,  and  threatens  to  get  into  Parliament  again  if  they  don’t 
give  him  a  better  appointment.  What  a  nuisance  he  used  to 
be  in  the  House !  But  certainly  the  feeblest  thing  I  ever  knew 
done  by  a  liberal  Government  was  their  sending  him  out  to  the 
Gold  Coast — as  if  twenty  Gold  Coasts  could  kill  that  fellow  1 
Don’t  you  be  afraid  of  him,  Balfour.  The  Government  will  get 
him  out  of  the  way  somehow.  If  they  can’t  kill  him, they  will 
at  least  pack  him  out  of  England.  So  you  think,  Chorley,  that 
our  friend  here  has  a  chance  P  ” 

Mr.  Chorley  looked  at  his  wife ;  so  far  the  oracle  had  not 
spoken.  She  instantly  answered  that  mute  appeal. 

**  I  should  say  a  very  good  chance,”  she  observed,  with  a 
friendly  smile,  **  a  very  excellent  chance,  and  I  am  perhaps 
in  a  better  position  to  sound  the  opinions  of  our  people  than 
my  husband  is,  for  of  course  ho  has  a  great  deal  of  business  on  his 
hands.  No  doubt,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  you  bad  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  I  am  sure  Lady  Sylvia 
would  soon  become  very  popular — if  I  may  say  so,  I  am  sure 
she  would  become  the  popular  candidate.” 

Surely  all  things  were  going  well.  Had  this  important  ally 
been  secured,  and  net  a  word  said  about  disestablishment  P  It 
was  Lady  Sylvia  who  now  spoke. 

**  I  must  beg  you,”  said  the  girl,  speaking  in  clear  tones,  with 
her  face  perhaps  a  trifle  more  proud  and  pale  than  usual,  “  I 
must  beg  you  to  leave  me  out  of  your  scheme.  I  must  say  it 
seems  to  me  a  singular  one.  You  meet  us,  who  are  strangers 
to  you,  by  accident  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  who  is  at  present  your  member,  and  with¬ 
out  consulting  any  of  the  persons  in  the  town,  and  without 
asking  a  word  about  my  husband’s  opinions  or  qualifications, 
you  practically  invito  him  to  represent  the  constituency  in 
Parliament.  All  that  happens  in  an  hour.  Well,  it  is  very 
kind  of  you ;  but  it  seems  to  me  strange.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  ask  why  you  should  bo  so  kind.  There  has  been  a  talk 
about  presenting  a  public  green  to  the  people  j  but  I  cannot 
uppose  you  could  bo  influenced  by  so  paltry  a  bribe.  In  any 
case,  will  you  bo  so  good  as  to  leave  me,  at  least,  out  of  the 
scheme  P  ” 

All  this  was  said  very  quietly ;  and  it  was  with  a  sweet 
courtesy  that  she  rose,  and  bowed  to  them,  and  left  the  room ; 
but  when  she  had  gone  they  looked  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had 
fallen  in  the  midst  of  them.  Balfour  broke  the  silence ,  he  was 
as  surprised  as  the  others,  but  he  was  far  more  deeply  vexed. 

”  That  shows  the  folly,”  said  he,  with  an  angry  look  on  bis 
face,  **of  allowing  women  to  mix  themselves  up  in  politics — I 
mean  unmarried  women — I  mean  young  women,  of  no  experi¬ 
ence,  who  take  everything  an  grand  sdneux.  I  am  sure,  Mrs. 
Chorley,  you  will  allow  me  to  apologise  for  my  wife’s  conduct; 
•he  herself  will  be  sorry  enough,  when  she  has  time  to  re¬ 
flect.” 

“  Pray  don’t  say  another  word,  Mr.  Balfour,”  Mrs.  Chorley 
replied ;  but  all  the  bright  friendliness  had  gone  from  her  face, 
and  she  spoke  coldly.  I  have  no  doubt  Lady  Sylvia  is  a  little 
tired  by  travelling — and  impatient ;  and  indeed  my  husband 
and  myself  ought  not  to  have  intruded  ourselves  upon  her  at 
•0  late  an  hour.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  eleven  o’clock,  Eu¬ 
genios  P  ” 

Her  husband  rose ;  and  they  left  together.  Then  Mr.  Bolitho 
put  his  hands  into  his  pocket,  and  stretched  out  his  legs. 


“  The  fat’s  in  the  fire,”  said  he. 

For  a  second  Balfour  felt  inclined  to  pick  a  fierce  quarrel 
with  this  man.  Was  it  not  he  who  had  led  him  into  this  pre¬ 
dicament  ;  and  what  did  he  care  for  all  the  constituencies,  and 
solicitors,  and  agents  that  ever  were  seen  as  compared  with  this 
desperate  business  that  had  arisen  between  him  and  his  young 
wife  P 

But  he  controlled  himself.  lie  would  not  even  show  that 
he  was  vexed. 

**  Women  don’t  take  a  joke,”  said  be,  lightly.  **  Besides, 
she  knows  little  about  actual  life.  It  is  all  theory  with  her; 
and  she  has  high  notions  about  what  people  should  be  and  do. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  let  her  know  anything  about  election 
affairs.” 

**  I  thought  she  was  deeply  interested,”  said  Mr.  Bolitho» 

However,  I  hope  no  harm  is  done.  You  will  see  old  Chorley 
to-morrow  before  they  leave — he  is  a  decent  sort  of  fellow— ho- 
won’t  bear  a  grudge.  And  from  what  he  says,  it  appears  clear 
to  me  that  Hamden  does  really  mean  to  resign ;  and  Chorley 
could  pull  you  through  if  he  likes — his  wife  being  favourable, 
that  is.  Only,  no  more  at  present  about  the  buying  of  that 
land  of  his :  I  am  afraid  ho  felt  that.” 

Bolitho  then  went ;  and  Balfour  was  left  alone.  Ho  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  biting  the  end  of  a  cigar  which 
he  did  not  light.  He  could  not  understand  the  origin  of  thia 
outburst.  He  had  never  suspected  that  placid,  timid,  sensi¬ 
tive  girl  of  having  such  a  temper.  Where  had  she  gpot  the 
courage,  too,  that  enabled  her  to  speak  with  such  clear  decision  P 
He  began  to  wonder  whether  he  had  ever  really  discovered  what 
the  character  of  this  girl  was,  during  those  quiet  rambles  in  tho 
bygone  times. 

He  went  into  her  room  and  found  her  seated  in  an  easy- 
ebair,  reading  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle.  She  put  the- 
book  aside  when  he  entered.  He  flattered  himself  that  ho 
could  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  gentle  and  friendly  fashion  : 
he  would  not  have  a  quarrel  in  their  honeymoon. 

Sylvia,”  said  he,  in  a  kindly  way,  I  think  you  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  put  your  foot  in  it  this  time.” 

She  did  not  answer. 

What  made  you  insult  those  people  so  P  ” 

**  I  hope  I  did  not  insult  them,”  she  said. 

“Well,”  be  said,  with  a  laugh,  “it  was  getting  cloeo 
to  it.  I  must  say,  you  might  have  shown  a  little  more  con¬ 
sideration  to  friends  of  mine - ” 

“  I  did  not  regard  them  os  friends  of  yours ;  I  should  be  sorry 
to  do  that.” 

“They  were  at  all  events  human  beings;  they  were  not 
black-beetles.  And  I  think  you  might  have  considered  my 
interest  a  little  bit,  and  have  remained  silent,  even  if  you  had 
conjured  up  some  imaginary  cause  of  offence  ■” 

“  How  could  I  remain  silent  P  ”  she  suddenly  said  with 
vehemence.  “  I  was  ashamed  to  see  you  in  the  society  of 
such  people ;  I  was  ashamed  to  see  you  listening  to  them ;  and 
I  was  determined  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  drawn  into 
their  unblushing  conspiracy.  Is  it  true,  Hugh,  that  you  mean 
to  bribe  that  man  ?  Does  he  really  mean  to  accept  that  pay¬ 
ment  for  betraying  his  trust  P  ” 

“My  dear  child,”  said  he  impatiently,  “you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  such  things.  The  world  is  the  world,  and  not  the  para¬ 
dise  of  a  schoolgirl’s  essay.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  I  were  to 
buy  that  bit  of-  land  from  Chorley — and  so  far  it  has  only  been 
spoken  of  as  a  joke — that  would  be  a  very  innocent  transaction 
os  things  go ;  and  there  could  bo  no  bribing  of  the  constituency, 
for  they  would  not  know  of  the  public  green  till  afterwards. 
Bribery  P  There  was  more  bribery  in  giving  Mrs.  Choriey 
the  honour  of  making  your  acquaintance—” 

*‘  I  know  that,”  said  the  girl  with  flushed  cheeks.  **  I 
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gathered  that  from  the  remarks  of  jour  friend,  Mr.  Bolitho. 
And  I  was  resohed  that  I,  at  least,  would  keep  out  of  any 
such  scheme.*’ 

'^Tonr  superior  yirtue,”  said  Balfour,  in  a  matter-of-fact 
way,  **  has  asserted  itself  most  unmistakably.  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  you  have  killed  off  the  best  chance  I 
could  have  had  of  getting  into  the  next  Parliament.” 

I  should  be  sorry  to  see  yon  get  into  any  Parliament  by  such 
means,”  she  said;  for  her  whole  soul  was  in  revolt  against 
this  infamous  proposal. 

**  Well,  at  all  events,”  said  he,  **  you  must  leave  me  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  such  matters,  as  far  as  my  own  conduct  is 
ooncemed.” 

**  Oh,  I  will  not  interfere,”  she  said,  with  a  business-like  air, 
though  her  heart  was  throbbing  cruelly.  On  the  contrary, 
if  you  wish  to  get  back  soon,  in  order  to  look  after  this 
borough,  I  will  go  whenever  you  please.  There  will  be  plenty 
for  me  to  do  at  The  Lilacs  while  you  are  in  London.” 

Do  you  mean,”  said  he,  regarding  her  with  astonishment, 
when  we  return  to  England — do  you  mean  that  you  will  go 
down  to  Surrey  and  that  I  should  remain  in  Piccadilly  P  ” 

There  was  a  voice  crying  in  her  heart,  O  my  husband — 
■my  husband!  ”  but  she  would  pay  no  heed  to  it.  Her  face  had 
got  pale  again,  and  she  spoke  calmly. 

If  that  were  convenient  to  you.  I  should  not  wbh  to  be 
in  the  way  if  you  were  entertaining  your  friends — I  mean  the 
firiends  who  might  of  use  to  you  at  Englebnry.  I  should 


ing  certain  facts,  which  he  analyses  into  sensations, 
emotions,  and  activities  of  the  mind.  Here,  then,  it  is 
clear,  there  is  no  room  for  ontological  specnlation.  The 
real  here  coincides  with  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  facts  of  human  consciousness.  Further  the  pro¬ 
blem  becomes  in  Mr.  Shute’s  hands  mainly  a  psycho¬ 
logical  one.  All  afiirmation  and  reasoning  being  a 
mental  process,  ho  seems  to  think  that  the  conditions 
of  sound  reasoning  arc  to  be  obtained  by  inspecting 
and  analysing  this  process.  This  is  the  underlying 
thought  of  the  whole  volume,  and  according  as  this 
is  accepted  or  rejected  will  the  reader’s  judgment  of  the 
work  be  decided.  Mr.  Sbuto  specially  addresses  himself 
to  logical  problems,  such  as  the  nature  of  Definition,  the 
import  of  Propositions,  Causation,  Induction,  Syllogism, 
Ac.,  and  his  rolume  offers  us  a  good  opportunity  of 
judging  how  far  logic  is  susceptible  of  being  merged  in 
the  psychology  of  the  thinking  processes. 

To  our  mind,  Mr.  Shute  has  failed  to  prove  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  his  method.  Ho  throws,  no  doubt,  hero  and 
there,  a  new  and  valuable  critical  light  on  the  several 
logical  operations.  Thus,  for  example,  his  reference  to 
the  personifying  impulse  which  underlies  primitive 
thought  undoubtedly  serves  to  elucidate  what  we  mean 
by  causation.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Shuto  cannot 
be  said  to  have  placed  any  one  of  these  logical  operations 
on  a  better  scientific  footing.  If  we  reflect  that  logic  is 
a  practical  science,  or  an  art,  needing  its  well-defined 
conditions  and  rules,  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Shute  has 
manacred  to  blur  the  outlines  of  this  science  rather  than 
render  them  more  distinct.  Now  this  result  may  bo 
explained  by  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  Mr.  Shnte’s 


be  eony  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  your  chances  of  getUng  P«ycholo^  may  be  at  fault,  or  the  problem  of  logic  do 
. :a..  u  „»I..  Ja  u _ ....  not  admit  of  that  exclusively  psychological  treatment 


the  seat,  if  you  consider  it  right  and  honourable  that  you  ^  carryout.  ^  to  the 

should  try.”  flrst  point,  it  does  not  require  much'consideration  to  see 

Ho  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  sadly  enough —  that  the  author  is  not  a  profound  psychologist.  He  has 
a  Very  well.”  seized  and  appropriated  certain  truths  of  the  science, 

_  but  he  seems  incapable  of  apprehending  its  complexity. 

A  striking  example  of  this  defect  may  be  found  in  his 
LITERATURE.  treatment  of  the  function  of  language  in  the  thought  of 

^  *  advanced  communities.  Mr.  Shute  contends  that,  as 

.  socicty  progressos,  language  becomes  more  and  more 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  TRUTH.  exclusively  symbolic.  That  is  to  say,  it  no  longer  calls 

A  Discourse  on  Truth.  By  Bicliard  Shute,  M.A.,  Senior  Student  up  distinct  images  of  things,  as  in  the  **  picture 
and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  London :  Henry  S.  thought  ”  of  the  savage,  but  is  employed  as  a  system 
King  and  Co.  unmeaning  signs  like  algebraic  formal®.  The 

We  confess  to  having  felt  a  little  nervous  as  we  took  one-sidedness  of  this  view  must  strike  even  the 
Mr.  Shute’s  volume  into  our  hands.  The  title  brought  cursory  reader.  Mr.  Shute’s  theory,  which  oddly 
forcibly  to  mind  much  of  the  vague  rambling  pulpit,  enough  he  seems  to  regard  as  an  original  hypothesis, 
talk  we  are  wont  to  hear  on  the  well-worn  theme —  clearly  applies  only  to  language  as  employed  in  scientific 
“  What  is  Truth  ?  ”  Also  it  suggested  rhetorical  flights  thought,  and  even  only  to  this  under  certain  circum- 
into  the  misty  regions  of  “  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  stances.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  whole  region  of 
the  Good.”  Truth  is  one  of  those  large  vaguely-cir-  concrete  thought ;  and  is  it  correct  to  say  of  this  that  it 


A  DISCOURSE  ON  TRUTH. 

A  Discourse  on  Truth.  By  Bicliard  Shute,  M.A.,  Senior  Student 
and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  London:  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

We  confess  to  having  felt  a  little  nervous  as  we  took 
Mr.  Shute’s  volume  into  our  hands.  The  title  brought 


cumscribed  terms  which  specially  invite  the  ambitions 
and  the  unwary  into  a  sentimental  and  unedilying  species 
of  pseudo-philosophy.  Our  relief  was,  therefore,  consi¬ 
derable  when,  on  glancing  over  a  few  pages  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  found  all  the  marks  of  a  sober 
and  painstaking  method  of  discussion.  Mr.  Shute  is 
not  disposed  to  be  dreamy,  neither  is  he  given  to 
rhetorical  excesses.  He  approaches  his  subject  in  a 
cool  business-like  frame  of  mind,  which  he  seems  to  have 
cultivated  at  the  feet  of  his  favourite  master  Locke. 
The  only  indication  of  self-consciousness  and  affTectation 
in  his  writing  is  the  employment  of  an  archaic  form  of 
speech,  which  helps  perhaps  to  deepen  the  resemblance 
to  Locke,  but  which  can  hardly  be  held  a  merit  in  a  work 
professing  so  serious  a  purpose. 

The  nroblems  which  crather  about  the  subiect  chosen 


is  less  immediately  representative  and  pictorial  than 
that  of  the  primitive  mind  ?  Does  not  the  civilised 
man  possess  a  capability  of  representing  objects  with  an 
exactness,  a  distinction,  and  a  fulness  of  which  the 
limited  imagination  of  the  savage  knows  nothing  P 
And  as  to  the  poets,  do  not  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Morris  give  us  a  larger  and  more  delicate  representation 
of  nature  than  the  poets  of  less  advanced  societies?  And 
then  as  to  the  internal  world  of  feeling  which  language  has 
to  represent,  does  the  language  of  the  cultured  English¬ 
woman  represent  less  or  more  than  that  of  an  Indian 
squaw  ?  Mr.  Shute’s  psycholo^  is  certainly  a  little 
shallow,  and  yet  we  do  not  think  that  this  wholly 
accounts  for  the  scantiness  of  the  logical  results  he 


ofessing  so  serious  a  purpose.  reaches.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  author  confuses 

The  problems  which  gather  about  the  subject  chosen  somewhat  the  provinces  of  psychology  and  logic,  and 


by  Mr.  Shute  are  partly  metaphysical,  or  ontological,  seeks  to  settle  questions  lying  properly  within  the  latter 
partly  psychological,  and  partly  logical.  We  may  inquire  science  by  an  immediate  application  of  principles  drawn 
either  into  the  objective  correlate  of  truth,  real  being  from  the  former.  For  ecample,  in  discussing  definition, 
or  actuality,  or  into  its  subjective  aspect,  as  mentfu  he  argues  that  since  ideas  derived  from  the  sensations 
belief,  or  finally  into  the  logical  conditions  of  its  attain-  of  sight  are  the  most  vivid  and  persistent,  these  ought 


ment.  Mr.  Shute,  by  following  the  example  of  Locke, 
reduces  to  a  largo  extent  the  first  and  last  of  these  to 
the  second.  He  asks  himself  what  a  proposition  has  to 
<do,  and  finds  that  it  is  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  a  hearer 
ideas  answering  to  those  of  the  speaker  and  represent- 


to  be  taken  as  the  definition  of  a  term.  According  to 
this,  the  term  ”  man  ”  must  he  defined  by  a  reference  to 
his  visible  appearance.  It  follows  from  this  that  only 
the  lowest  classes  of  objects  are  susceptible  of  definition. 
“  Man  ”  may  bo  defined  ;  not  so  “animal”  (which  to 
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rests  on  an  intellectnal  instinct  which  is  nnable  to  giro 
any  account  of  itself. 

Bnt  what  shall  be  said  of  onr  vigilant  critic,  of  our 
unflinching  sceptic,  if  after  all  he  should  turn  out  to  be 
more  credulous  and  confident  than  the  philosophers  he 
impugns  ?  Yet  this  is  the  fact.  Our  author  takes  the 
utmost  pains  to  reduce  certainty  to  the  narrowest  limits. 
Thus  he  tries  to  get  rid  of  the  precariousness  of  the 
fnture  altogether  by  boldly  maintaining  that  universal 
propositions  do  not  include  future  instances,  and  by 
denying  by  help  of  certain  occult  reasonings  that  the 
future  has  any  reality  at  all.  Of  course  nobody  assorts 
that  future  events  exist  now ;  bnt  are  they  facts  as 
future  events?  No,  says  our  author,  so  far  as  we 
understand  him.  But  though  so  careful  when  looking 
forwards,  Mr.  Shnte  suddenly  loses  all  his  caution  when 
dealing  with  the  past.  The  treacheries  of  memory  never 
seem  to  have  arrested  his  attention  ;  the  springs  of  error 
in  human  feeling  have  escaped  his  notice  altogether. 
Hence  he  is  ready  with  a  perfectly  unsuspecting 
mind  to  accept  the  whole  body  of  traditional  truth 
as  embodied  in  current  propositions  without  en¬ 
quiry  or  examination.  Reasoning,  he  tells  us,  is  be- 
coming  more  and  more  symbolic  and  mechanic ;  we 
are  less  and  less  able  to  revert  to  the  facts  which  our 
symbols  cover  ;  and  Mr.  Shute  appears  to  be  quite  con* 
tent.  Let  the  reader  contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of 
the  believer  in  “  absolute  uniformity,*’  J.  S.  Mill.  To 
Mill  no  single  proposition  can  maintain  its  title  to 
credence  except  on  condition  of  a  continual  re*verifica* 
tion.  As  Mr.  Lewes  puts  it,  our  symbols  must  be  oon* 
stantly  reduced  to  the  feelings  for  which  they  stand.  To 
say,  as  Mr.  Shute  does,  that  this  is  impossible,  is  to  over* 
look  the  fact  that  scientific  criticism  carries  on  this 
very  process  every  day.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  our  ultra* 
sceptic  is  not  quite  sceptical  enough,  after  all. 

We  regret  to  have  to  animadvert  so  fully  on  the  weak 
side  of  Mr.  Shute’s  book.  The  author’s  tone,  when 
speaking  of  the  teachers  from  whom  he  has  most  pro* 
fited,  and  his  quite  ridiculous  exaggeration  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  divide  him  from  these,  appear  to  us  to 
justify  this  line  of  remark.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
cordially  recommend  Mr.  Shnte’s  book,  the  appearance 
of  which  at  Oxford  has  a  curious  interest  just  now,  to  all 
who  desire  to  get  clear  ideas  about  things  and  a  whole¬ 
some  sense  of  the  limits  of  knowledge.  Not  least  of  all 
would  we  recommend  it  because  it  carries  out  so  well 
the  temper  of  thought  and  method  of  reasoning  of 
writers  whose  claims  Mr.  Shute  is  disposed  to  treat 
rather  too  lightly. 


Mr.  Shnte  is  an  “artificial  ’*  class),  since  this  calls  up 
no  image  in  the  mind.  It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Shute  is 
here  completely  overlooking  the  special  natures  and 
aims  of  logic.  His  discussion  of  the  problem  of^  causa¬ 
tion  illustrates  in  a  still  more  striking  manner  this  same 
unfitness  to  grasp  the  properly  lo^cal  aspect  of  a 

auestion.  So  far  from  adapting  logical  distinctions  to 
be  needs  and  demands  of  modern  science,  Mr.  Shute 
appears  to  content  himself  with  fitting  them  for  the 
rough  unscientific  intercourse  of  young  children. 

One  must,  however,  in  fairness  admit  that  Mr.  Shute’s 
iq>parent  attempts  at  logical  construction  do  not  appear 
to  bo  seriously  meant.  The  writer  is  evidently  not  con* 
corned  with  laying  down  the  best  and  most  practicable 
lines  for  the  logic  of  the  future ;  he  is  solely  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  such  a  thing  as  a  system  of  logic  with 
definite  principles  of  proof  is  possible.  Mr.  Shute  is 
onr  old  friend  the  sceptic.  He  smilingly  introduces 
himself  as  “  Hume  redivivus.’’  Modern  inductive  logic, 
the  system  of  Mill  and  his  followers,  evidently  irritates 
the  discerning  eye  of  Mr.  Shute  with  its  pretence  at 
stability.  Mill  talks  about  “  the*feniformity  of  nature,’* 
the  “  law  of  causation,”  and  so  on,  just  as  if  nature 
were  something  absolutely  fixed  and  unalterable.  Our 
sceptic  is  offended,  and  thinks  it  high  time  to  unseat 
the  pretender  from  his  throne.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  ex* 
amination  of  Hume,  had  given  a  side-thrust  at  Mill  for 
seeking  to  erect  a  system  of  universal  truths  on  Hume’s 
basis.  Mr.  Shute  is  bolder,  and  comes  face  to  face 
with  his  opponent. 

We  would  say  at  once  that  we  strongly  object  to  the 
tone  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  Mr.  Mill  and  the 
philosophers  in  general.  Seeing  that  all  Mr.  Shute’s 
leading  ideas  are  drawn  directly  from  English  philoso* 
phers,  it  does  not  well  become  him  to  adopt  the  con¬ 
temptuous  manner  which  he  here  selects.  We  are  far 
from  advocating  a  foolish  reverence  for  great  names ; 
yet  it  is  surely  at  least  a  matter  of  literary  taste,  which 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  canons  of  literary  criticism, 
not  to  speak  in  a  uniformly  slighting  tone  of  the  writers 
from  whom  all  one’s  main  ideas  are  drawn.  This  tone 
becomes  much  more  objectionable  when  one  learns,  not 
only  how  much  the  writer  owes  these  persons  he  thus 
disparages,  but  also  how  greatly  he  misapprehends  their 
true  position.  Mr.  Shute’s  objections  to  Mill’s  various 
positions  strongly  remind  us  of  those  frequently  urged 
by  the  candidate  for  an  examination  in  logic  in 
the  earliest  stage  of  his  critical  reflection.  We 
have,  in  fact,  heard  some  of  the  very  objections 
brought  by  the  writer  from  the  lips  of  such 
youthful  aspirants.  It  can  only  he  amusing  to  any* 
l^y  who  has  seized  the  innermost  meaning  of  Mill 
to  see  him  hero  charged  with  setting  up  a  system  of 
“  absolute  ”  truth.  Is  the  uniformity  of  nature  or  the 
law  of  causation  more  of  a  rational  necessity  to  Mill 
than  to  Hume  ?  The  examination-student  is  apt  to  be 
puzzled,  and  to  answer,  “  It  seems  so.”  And  Mr.  Shute 
has  not  read  his  Mill  to  any  better  purpose.  The  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  Law  of  Causation,  that  stumbling-block 
of  the  examining  student,  is  a  stumbling-block  to  Mr. 
Shnte  likewise.  He  confidently  asks  where  Mill  gets 
the  knowledge  of  the  principle  “that  the  precarious¬ 
ness  of  the  method  of  simple  enumeration  is  in  an  in¬ 
verse  ratio  to  the  largeness  of  the  generalisation  ?  ”  The 
question  is  significant ;  it  shows  how  completely  the 
critic  misses  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  criticised. 
The  intelligent  reader  of  !Nlill  knows  that  his  scientific 
inductive  logic  is  nothing  but  the  first  impulsive  tran¬ 
sition  from  particulars  to  particulars  corrected  by  a 
comparison  of  many  experiences.  The  law  of  causation 
itself  is  nothing  but  such  a  transition  allowed,  so  to 
speak,  by  myriads  of  verifications,  and  never  once  con* 
tradictea.  Mr.  Mill’s  proposition  just  quoted  is  simply 
this  formulation  of  the  process  by  which  all  early  crude 
transition  becomes  transformed  into  legitimate  (that  is 
uncontradicted)  transition.  But  of  course  the  fact  that 
experience  sometimes  checks  this  impulse  of  transition, 
and  at  other  times  leaves  it  alone,  cannot  in  the  least 
aflect  the  quality  of  the  impulse  itself;  and  so  with 
Mill,  as  with  Hume,  the  absolute  uniformity  of  nature 


A  HISTORY  OF  NEPAUL. 

History  of  Nepaul.  By  Munshi  Shew  Sbunker  Singh  and  Pundit 
Sri  Gunanand.  Edited  by  Daniel  Wright,  M.A.,  M.D.  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Cambridge. 

“  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor  is  now  advanced  in  years,  being 
about  sixty.  What  may  happen  in  the  event  of  his 
becoming  frail,  or  dying  suddenly,  it  is  difficult  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  Most  probably  there  will  be  a  succession  of 
struggles  for  power,  accompanied  with  much  bloodshed, 
amongst  his  relatives.”  Shortly  after  Dr.  Wright 
penned  the  excellent  introduction  from  which  these 
words  are  extracted,  the  sudden  death  of  the  ablest  and 
most  famous  amongst  native  Indian  statesmen — the 
Bismarck  of  Upper  India,  as  the  Times  calls  him — was 
announced  in  the  telegraphic  columns  of  the  papers. 
The  history  has  therefore  appeared  at  a  very  opportune 
moment.  No  information  at  first  was  received  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  the  death  that  occurred  thus  unex¬ 
pectedly.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  succession  of 
Runnodip  Singh — Jung’s  brother — to  the  virtual  rule 
of  Nepaul,  was  contested.  It  w^as  an  anxious  time, 
however,  in  spite  of  its  quiet.  The  history  of  the 
twenW  years  preceding  Jung  Bahadoor ’s  coup  d*etat 
in  lb46  was  one  of  incessant,  treacherous,  mur¬ 
derous  struggle  for  the  premiership.  On  various 
subsequent  occasions  Sir  Jung  haa  run  imminent 
risk  of  assassination.  Though  latent  for  many  years, 
the  enmity  between  the  Thapa  and  the  Panre 
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factions  is,  ^rhaps,  still  capable  of  bursting  into  flame, 
as  of  old.  Knnnodip,  too,  is  said  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  age  as  his  late  brother ;  and  with  his  exception, 
there  appears  to  be  no  man  in  Nepanl  who  might  be 
depended  npon  to  maintain  order,  in  the  event  of  a 
disturbance.  The  present  king,  a  young  man  of  about 
thirty,  who  neither  governs  nor  reigns,  is  as  imbecile  as 
his  father  was.  But  the  Indian  Government,  also,  is 
interested  in  the  situation.  The  Indo-Nepaulese  con. 
nexion  was  one  between  India  and  Jung  Bahadoor,  not 
between  India  and  Nepaul.  If  the  natives  of  that 
'  country  had  had  their  own  way,  no  Englishman  would 
have  ventured  to  cross  their  frontier.  Powerful  as  the 
Minister  was,  he  dared  not  allow  a  party  of  English 
'scientific  observers  to  pursue  their  investigations  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  little  plain  in  which  stands  the  capital, 
Katmandoo. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Jung*s  next  predecessor  but  one 
owed  his  untimely  and  violent  end  partly  to  his  sup* 
posed  pro-English  tendencies.  The  Nepaulese  dislike  of 
the  English,  the  arrogance,  the  conceit  of  their  courtier 
class,  are  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Wright  expresses  him¬ 
self  very  emphatically,  and  with  the  authority  of  ten 
years*  experience  in  the  country.  An  instance  of  Ne¬ 
paulese  impudence  was  cited  some  time  ago  in  the 
London  letter  of  the  Manchester  Guardian^  that,  namely, 
of  the  young  General,  or  Colonel — son,  or  nephew,  of 
the  great  Minister — who,  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
inflicted  an  unprovoked  insult  on  an  English  gentleman 
and  lady  at  an  Indian  railway  station.  The  aggressor 
was  summarily  knocked  down,  and  the  Government  and 
the  newspapers  became  very  excited  over  the  event.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  English  gentleman,  a  military 
officer,  was  called  upon  by  the  Government  te  apologise. 
He  very  properly  declined,  and,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
the  matter  ended  in  an  expression  of  regret  by  both 

girties.  The  incident  is  trivial,  but  it  illustrates  what 
r.  Wright  says  on  the  Indian  Government’s  weakness 
for  petting  and  coaxing  barbarians  with  little  or  no 
claim  to  any  attentions  of  the  kind.  *fhese  indulgences 
only  spoil  them.  Even  the  English  Resident  at  Kat¬ 
mandoo  is  a  kind  of  State  prisoner,  and  we  gather 
from  Dr.  Wright’s  account  that  an  Englishman  cannot 
move  a  step  without  being  watched  by  a  policeman, 
as  if  he  were  a  burglar  and  lunatic  in  one.  The  least 
the  Nepaulese  could  do  would  be  to  make  Englishmen  as 
welcome  there  as  the  former  are  in  India.  It  would 
surely  be  all  the  better  for  their  pockets  if  the  Nepaulese 
permitted  their  beautiful  country  to  become  another 
tourist  and  sportsman’s  paradise,  like  Cashmere.  This 
is  how  Dr.  Wright  describes  the  country  : — “  It  would 
take  the  pen  of  a  Buskin,  and  the  pencil  of  a  Turner 
or  a  Claude,  to  do  justice  to  its  beauties.  The  roads 
through  the  Terai  and  the  Noakot  valley  are  most 
lovely  ;  and  the  views  of  the  Snowy  Range,  obtainable 
in  the  cold  season  from  the  valley,  and  from  the  hills  on 
the  northern  side,  are,  I  believe,  unrivalled  for  extent 
and  magnificence.  The  climate  is  delicious.  In  winter 
the  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  there  are  frequently 
hoar-frost  and  ice  in  the  mornings.  The  summer  is  not 
very  hot,  and  the  thermometer  indoors,  with  all  the 
windows  open,  seldom  ranges  above  80®.  The  average 
mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  60®.  What  a  magni¬ 
ficent  sanatorium  the  valley  would  be  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta !  ”  And  not  only  for  the  Calcutta  people, 
who  are  within  a  day  or  two’s  journey  of  the  glorious 
scenery  of  Darjeeling,  but  for  up-country  people  in 
Bengal,  the  North-West,  and  Oudh. 

Going  only  by  the  imperfect  scraps  of  available  infor¬ 
mation,  one  is  chiefly  struck  by  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor’s 
versatility,  not  a  mere  superficial  versatility, but  founded  on 
keen  insight.  Stray  barbarians  have  visited  these  islands 
both  before  Jung  Bahadoor’s  time  and  after ;  but  their 
new  impressions  ran  off*  their  minds  like  rain-drops  from 
a  duck’s  back.  In  the  Nepauli’s  mind  they  became  fixed 
as  if  in  iron.  The  Jung  Bahadoor  of  the  pre-English  trip 
was  simply  the  barbarian  adventurer,  who,  by  fearless  de¬ 
termination,  unscrupulous  treachery,  quickness  of  re- 
source,  faith  in  himself,  and  the  divine  gift  **  can  do,” 
fought  his  way  to  supreme  command.  The  butchery  of 


182  nobles  and  persons  of  lower  degree,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  Katmandoo,  on  Sept.  15,  1846,  was,  in  its  way, 
as  cruel  a  piece  of  business  as  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore ; 
and  Jung  himself,  busy  with  his  rifle,  was  butcher- 
in-chief.  It  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  the  massacre 
had  been  arranged  by  the  queen,  with  a  view  to 
usurping  the  chief  power,  and  that  Jung  Bahadoor, 
like  any  other  Minister,  simply  obeyed  orders.  Bat 
he  clearly  knew  that  the  queen  was  playing  into 
her  Minister’s  hands  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  she 
and  the  king  soon  be^me  f natives  from  Nepaul.  Jung 
next  strengthened  his  position  by  marriage  alliances- 
The  heir-apparent  married  not  only  one,  but  three,  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  daughters,  whose  brothers,  again, 
took  wives  from  the  royal  family.  Jung  had,  so  Dr. 
Wright  says,  upwards  of  a  hundred  children.  As  these, 
together  with  their  nearest  relatives,  contracted  mar¬ 
riages  with  all  the  leading  families  in  the  State,  and 
filled  every  State  office  worth  filling,  it  might  be 
said  that  Jung  Bahadoor  became  alike  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent — assumed  the  place  of  Providence  as  well 
as  of  his  earthly  king.  All  this,  however,  was  mere 
self-aggrandisement.  But  after  his  English  tour  he 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  resolute  reformer ;  though 
powerful  as  he  was,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  guard 
aminst  dealing  an  over-violent  shook  to  the  feelings 
of  the  superstitious  mob,  and  the  equally  ignorant  priests. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  put  only  a  paHial  stop  to  the  custom 
of  suttee^  or  widow-burning.  He  ordained  that  no 
widows  having  young  children  should  be  allowed  to 
immolate  themselves,  and  that  others  should  be  at  full 
liberty  to  change  their  minds  even  at  the  funeral  pyre. 
Formerly  a  widow  whose  courage  failed  her  was  stoned 
to  death  if  she  attempted  to  escape.  On  breaches  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  Dr.  Wright  tells  us  the  following : — 
**  An  erring  wife  was  imprisoned  for  life,  and  the  dis¬ 
honoured  husband  was  expected  to  cut  down  the 
seducer  with  his  hakri  the  first  time  he  encountered 
him.  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor  has,  however,  placed  restric¬ 
tions  on  this  custom,  as  he  found  it  open  to  much  abuse. 
The  culprit  is  now  arrested,  and  after  his  guilt  is  proved 
the  injured  husband  is  allowed  to  cut  him  down  in 
public,  the  victim  being  allowed  a  chance  of  escaping 
by  running  away,  for  which  purpose  he  is  ^ven  a  start 
of  a  few  yards.  Practically,  however,  his  chance  of 
escaping  is  very  small,  as  he  is  generally  tripped  by 
some  of  the  bystanders.” 

But  in  the  departments  of  sanitation  and  education 
even  Sir  Jung  Bahadoor  appears  to  have  done  abso- 
lutely  nothing.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  state  of  the 
capital  of  Nepaul : — **  In  every  lane  there  is  a  stagnant 
ditch,  full  of  putrid  mud,  and  no  attempt  is  ever  made 
to  cleanse  these  thoroughly.  The  streets,  it  is  true,  are 
swept  in  the  centre,  and  part  of  the  filth  is  carried  off 
by  the  sellers  of  manure ;  but  to  clean  the  drains  would 
be  impossible  without  knocking  down  the  entire  city,  as 
the  whole  ground  is  saturated  with  filth.  The  houses 
are  generally  built  in  the  form  of  hollow  squares,  opening 
off  the  streets  by  low  doorways,  and  these  central  court¬ 
yards  are  too  often  only  receptacles  for  rubbish  of  every 
sort.  In  short,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  Kath¬ 
mandu  may  said  to  be  built  on  a  dunghill,  in  the 
middle  of  latrines.” 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  comprising  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  consists  of  a  translation,  by  the 
native  authors  named  in  the  title,  of  the  Vansavalif  or 
genealogical  history  of  Nepaul.  It  is  full  of  the  fantastic 
mythology  of  Buddhism,  and  of  little  interest  for  general 
readers.  The  Ghoorkas,  who  conquered  Nepaul  in 
1768,  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Rajpoot 
tribe,  which  the  Mussulmans  drove  out  of  the  Indian 
plains  into  the  hills  as  long  ago  as  the  ninth  century. 
All  the  other  races  living  in  the  State  appear  to  be  of 
Mongolian  origin.  Baja  Prithwi,  who  rul^  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  Ghoorka  conquest  **  ordered  the 
nose  of  every  male  in  Kirtipur,  above  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  be  cut  off,”  by  way  of  revenge  for  the  loss  of  an 
eye  which  his  brother  had  sustained  when  besieging 
that  town.  “These  noses,”  says  the  matter-of-£kct 
chronicle,  “  weighed  80  I’os.”  In  1814  the  Indian  Go- 
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yerDment  declared  war  on  the  Kepanlese — who  had  leave  one  heroine  of  romance,  from  Greek  Helen  to 
been  making  themselves  vexy  troublesome — gave  them  English  Rosamund,  alive,  we  cannot  bat  feel  that  onr 
a  sound  beating,  and  annexed  a  considerable  portion  of  Rose  of  Sharon,  onr  Lily  amongst  the  daughters,  **  who 
the  hill  country.  Here,  however, 
chronicler’s  account  of  the  transaction : — “  In  this  reign 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  British  in  the  Terai,  but  de¬ 
priving  them  of  wisdom,  the  Baja  saved  his  country. 

&en,  calling  the  British  gentlemen,  he  made  peace 
with  them,  and  allowed  them  to  live  near  Thambahil.” 

About  the  same  time  there  occurred  a  terrible  out¬ 
break  of  small-pox,  the  chronicler’s  description  of  which 
betrays  a  theological  condition  of  mind  not  quite  extinct 


is  the  pidriotio  |  looketh  forth  as  the  moming^  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
sun,**  more  fatal  still,  who  seeketh  her  beloved  vainly  in 
the  dark  hours,  who  is  smitten  by  the  watchman,  whose 
veil  is  taken  from  her,  stands  in  sore  peril.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  dove-eyed  Dawn,  with  her  veil  of 
mists  and  shadows,  with  her  yearnings  towards  the  sun- 
light ;  but  her  pale  and  dreamy  poetry  cannot  compensate 
us  for  the  loss  of  the  “  Fairest  amongst  women  ” — not 
only  the  fairest,  but  the  most  passionate — the  very  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  sweet  love  of  youth  and  spring.  The 
good  old  orthodox  symbolism  was  harmless  by  sheer 
force  of  stupidity.  It  was  all  very  well  to  declare  that 
the  Shulamite  st^d  for  the  Church ;  that  her  beloved, 
Christ,  of  course,  stayed  her  with  flagons,  and  comforted 
in  a  purely  spiritual  sense.  Wo 
in  Quarle’s  *  Emblems,’  repre- 
this  light;  another  illustration 


her  with  apples, 
remember  an  old  picture 
seating  the  matter  in 
showed  the  forsaken  Church,  with  a  chamber  candle¬ 
stick  in  her  band,  looking  for  **  him  whom  her  soul  loved  ” 
behind  a  four-post  bed !  Innocent  and  timid  souls, 
scared,  as  indeed  there  was  cause,  by  the  voluptuous 
audacity  of  the  world’s  most  perfect  love-song,  may  have 
escaped  ofience  by  the  means  of  such  simple  ingenuity. 
But  no  injury  could  thence  result  to  the  living  and 
fateful  beauty  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  not  Solomon’s  only, 
but  the  whole  world’s — the  eternal  psBan,  the  trium¬ 
phant  chant  of  Nature  in  her  marriage  hour.  Wild 
Nature  it  must  be  owned  ;  fearless  and  strong  in  the 
force  of  her  youth  and  her  love,  and  in  open  revolt 
against  the  majesty  of  soul ;  love  not  of  the  noblest 
human  sort,  but  the  love  which  still  remains  and  will 
remain,  “  strong  as  death,  cruel  as  the  grave,  the  coals 
thereof  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame.” 
But  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  a  distinguishing  perfec¬ 
tion  amongst  all  poetry  of  sensuous  passion.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  poetry  of  this  order  has  as  its  sole 
or  ruling  motive  the  excitement  or  delight  of  the 
senses.  Poetry  is  always  addressed  to  the  soul,  never  to 
the  senses.  In  all  great  and  ^beautiful  poems  of  the 
passions,  never  mind  how  joyous  in  tone,  now  gorgeous 
in  colour,  the  ruling  emotion  is  pathetic — nay,  for  the 
most  part,  deeply  tragical.  The  soul  is  called  upon  to 
assist  at  this  spectacle,  to  look  down  upon  this  fair  spring- 
frenzy  of  amorous  rejoicing  ;  and  like  a  god,  possessed 
of  the  knowledge  of  time,  and  satiety,  and  death,  to 
recognise  the  tragedy  and  weep  over  it.  Only  the  human 
soul  has  a  keener  share  in  the  performance  than  that  of 
a  compassionate  spectator ;  for  this  tragedy  laid  open 
before  it  is  its  own.  With  the  god’s  knowledge,  as  we 
have  said,  it  has  also  the  recognition  of  the  blind  power 
which  the  most  god-like  of  human  races  declared  to  be 
above  the  gods — Fate.  And  it  knows  this  to  be  in  its 
irrevocable  destiny,  that  it  too  must  taste  the  pain 
and  pleasure  and  brief  madness  of  the  world- 
passion — not  innocently,  nor  unwittingly,  like  the 
simple  earth  bringing  forth  in  her  love  a  flowery 
harvest  for  the  garnering  of  death,  but  in  full  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  beginning  and  the  end :  and  of  the  final 
triumph  song  to  bo  sung  over  man’s  humiliation  by 
savage  Nature : — “  At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay 
down  ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell ;  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down,  dead.”  So,  then,  this  is  the  in¬ 
tensely  tragic  spiritual  motive  of  so-called  ”  sensual  ” 
poetry — man  nnder  the  hand  of  Fate.  “The  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Sisera ;  the  river  Kishon 
swept  them  away — that  ancient  river,  the  river  Elishon.” 
And  the  tragedy  is  always  the  grander  where  the  Human 
Spirit  is  left  face  to  face  with  elemental  Nature,  no  dis¬ 
turbing  sentiment  of  human  hatred  or  scorn  or  revul¬ 
sion  being  introduced  to  trouble  the  strain  of  sublimo 
pity.  It  is  here,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  Song  of  Songs 
nas  snpreme  perfection.  No  Delilah  have  we  to  pro¬ 
voke  our  wrath,  no  befooled  Samson  to  excite  contempt. 
The  spell  is  the  Spring  spell.  “  For  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  The  fig  tree 


SONGS  OF  THE  SEMITIC. 

8o^s  of  the  Semitio.  In  English  Verse.  By  G.  E.  W.  London  • 
Triibner  and  Co. 

“  Now  Baradwadja,”  says  the  Ramayana,  “  was  an 
excellent  yonng  man ;  but  he  had  not  received  the  gift 
of  poesy.”  The  same,  wo  are  afraid,  is  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  the  author  (our  desire  to  speak  politely 
cannot  bring  us  to  say  translator)  of  these  *  Song^  of 
the  Semitic.’  We  do  not  question  G.  E.  W.’s  excellence, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  his  Hebraic  erudition  ;  but  the  gift 
of  song,  or  of  the  delight  in  song,  unqnestionably  is  not 
his.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  this  that  he  should 
have  presumed,  in  all  innocence  of  presumption,  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  what  admits  of  no  improvement ;  for  any 
man  to  imagine  that  his  own  verse — the  very  best  verse 
of  which  ho  is  capable — could  possibly  be  more  poetical 
than  the  magnificent  prose  of  our  English  Bible,  certainly 
sneaks  badly  for  his  sensibility.  We  are  not  saying  that 
G.  E.  W.  has  given  us  the  Song  of  Songs,  for  instance, 
in  the  very  best  verse  of  which  he  is  capable ;  charity 
forbids  us  to  suppose  it.  Even  Baradwadja,  one  may 
assume,  might  know  better  than  to  render,  “  I  am  my 
beloved’s — and  my  beloved  is  mine ;  he  feedeth  amongst 
the  lilies  ;  ”  by — 

I  am  my  love’s ;  he's  my  beloved  swain  (!), 

Who  his  flock  pastures  on  the  floweiy  plain. 

But  let  us  say  that,  instead  of  his  best,  we  have  here  his 
very  worst  verse  ;  even  so  it  is  so  very  bad  as  to  prove 
bejrond  all  doubt  that  the  Song  of  Songs,  with  its  beauty 
—its  dangerous  beauty — and  enchantment,  is  indeed  for 
him  “  a  garden  inclosed  ;  a  spring  shut  up ;  a  fountain 
sealed.” 

Nevertheless,  as  we  liav'e  said,  we  would  fain  treat 
G.  E.  W.  with  all  the  politeness  possible.  He  has  claims 
upon  our  gratitude,  if  not  for  what  he  has  done,  then 
for  what  he  has  left  undone.  He  does  not  assail  the 
personality  of  our  beloved  Shulamite,  and  that  is  already 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  In  these  ^ys,  when  the  com¬ 
parative  mvthologist  is  abroad,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour — when  an  omnivorous  solar  myth  will  scarcely 
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putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  the  place  one  to  be  repeated  so  very  often.  It  is  to  the  court 


tender  grape  give  a  good  smell.  Arise,  my  Love,  my 
Fair  One,  and  come  away.’*  The  gentle  and  im. 
passioned  Heroine  here,  innocent  as  volaptnons,  sonl- 
enchanting  as  sense-sabduing,  although  it  is  she  who 
leads  the  Spirit  captive,  subdues  it,  inflames  it  with 
her  own  love-sickness  until  it,  too,  is  passion-faint 
and  breathless  Thou  '  hast  ravished  my  heart,  my 
sister,  my  spouse ;  thou  hast  ravished  my  -  heart 
with  one  of  thine  eyes,  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck. 
.  .  .  Thou  art  beautiful,  oh  Love,  as  Tirzah, 

terrible  as  an  army  leith  banners.  Turn  away  thine  eyes 
from  me,  for  they  have  overcome  me  !  ”),  although  in  a 
word  it  is  by  her  deed — her  fate  rather — that  the  strong 


dames  again  that  the  imprisoned  maiden  relates  her 
lover’s  invitation  to  come  forth  with  him  in  the  spring 
morning ;  but  our  poor  Shulamite,  who  in  G.  E.  W.’s 
hands  has  become  so  prudent  and  uninteresting,  de¬ 
clines,  and  bids  her  **  beloved  swain  ”  instead  attend  to 
his  vineyard  and  scare  away  the  young  jackals  and 
foxes.  Shemen  takes  oflence  at  this  wise  advice,  and 
absents  himself ;  the  maiden  relenting,  goes  forth  in  the 
evening  to  look  for  him,  and,  finding  him,  brings  him 
home  to  her  mother’s  house  ;  where,  **  no  doubt,”  says 
G.E.  W.,  **the  aged  dame  smoothed  the  raffled  waters.*^ 
How,  wo  wonder  ?  Everything  has  become  so  very 
proper  and  commonplace  that  we  can  imagine  the 


man  is  robbed  of  his  strength  and  given  over  bound  to  party  sitting  down  to  tea  together ;  and  afterwards  the 
the  enchantress,  never  for  one  moment  provokes  our  lovers  enjoying  a  game  of  draughts,  of  course  closely 
hatred  or  indignation  ;  as  well  hate,  as  the  cause  of  one’s  chaperoned  by  the  ”  aged  dame.”  Perhaps  our 
trouble,  the  soft  spring  winds,  sweet  with  the  breath  of  readers  will  excuse  us  from  following  too  closely 
flowers,  the  trembling  green  upon  the  trees,  the  whole  G.  E.  W.’s  further  explanations.  The  end  is  that 
beautiful  April  season — in  whose  showers  and  sunshine,  Phaireedaim  (we  are  quite  glad  to  use  G.  E.  W.’s  name 
indeed,  our  innocent  impassioned  Shulamite  seems  for  his  reformed  Shulamitej  persists  in  her  refusal  of 


clothed.  And  now  we  are  come  to  the  great  wrong  with 
which  the  mythologists  threaten  us;  it  is  over  this 
sweet  and  adored  embodiment  of  purity  and  passion 
that  their  sword  is  now  trembling ;  over  this  airy  pas¬ 
sionate  girl-woman,  pausing  on  the  threshold  of  her 
garden  of  fatal  enchantments,  the  spring- tide,  to  invite 
us — ”  Let  my  Beloved  come  into  his  ga^en  and  eat  his 
pleasant  fruits.  Awake,  O  north  wind,  and  come,  thou 
south  ;  blow  upon  my  garden  that  the  spices  thereof 
may  flow  out.”  And,  in  her  place,  they  will  give  ns 


Solomon’s  advances;  and  the  king,  wearied  by  her 
obduracy,  summonses  Mahanaim,  a  celebrated  dancer, 
to  his  presence.  It  is  to  Mahanaim,  and  not  to  Phairee¬ 
daim,  that  the  amorous  speech  commencing,  "  How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,”  <fcc.,  is  addressed. 
Phaireedaim,  shocked  by  such  warm  language,  as  indeed 
so  decorous  a  damsel  might  well  bo,  says  to  her  shep¬ 
herd  (we  think  it  kinder  to  quote  G.  E.  W.’s  prose 
than  his  verse),  ”  Let  me  find  a  home  amid  the  charms 
of  rural  scenery,  where  our  love  may  be  unrestrained  ; 


the  dove-eyed  Dawn,  with  her  flowing  shadowy  hair  where  delicious  fruit,  preserved  or  fresh,  with  home- 
and  veil  of  mists  !  But  the  Dawn  always  have  we  with  made  wine  and  sherbet,  presents  a  repast  far  outvying 
us  ;  and  our  adored  Shulamite,  our  sweet  April  goddess,  the  royal  banquet.”  Solomon  wisely  allows  them  to 


would  we  also  keep  with  us  always.  depart ;  and  they  are  disclosed  in  the  last  scene  con- 

But  G.  E.  W.,  in  spite  of  our  mi^vings,  proves  versing  virtuously  under  an  apple-tree  ; 
innocent  of  any  suen  criminal  desiras.  On  the  contrary,  Sbsm.  0  Garden  Queen !  thy  friends  have  heard  thy  v 
he  has  undertaken  to  represent  the  “  Fairest  amongst  Let  me  thy  loving  accents  now  rejoice, 
women”  under  anew  and  exemplary  light — as  a  model  of  Phair.  Haete,  haste,  my  I/)ve!  with  fond  impatience 
constancy  !  We  confess  we  are  taken  by  surprise ;  but  mountains  like  the  hart. 

there  is  a  certain  plausibility  about  G.  B.  W.’s  read-  Thus  closes  the  Song  of  Songs— which  is 
ing  of  the  story ;  and  if  there  be  any  new  grace  or  w.’s !  No ;  wo  are  afraid  we  cannot  accept  t 
virtue  to  be  added  to  our  sweet  Rose  of  Sharon,  proachable  Phaireedaim  in  exchange  for  our  paJ 
if  for  the  future  it  is  to  be  possible  to  say  not  Rose  of  Sharon,  our  love-laden  Lily  amon^ 
only,  “  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love,  behold  thou  Daughters.  Let  the  comparative  mythologist 
art  fair,”  but  also,  “  Behold  thou  art  respectable  their  pleasure  with  Phaireedaim ;  we  deliver  h 
also,”  let  not  our  voice  be  raised  in  opposition,  to  them  gladly. 

According  to  G.  E.  W.,  it  is  not  King  Solomon  who  is  This  is  the  spring  season,  and  as  G. 
the  Shulamite’s  beloved,  but  a  humble  shepherd,  a  says  justly,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the  sprina 
“swain”  as  he  prefers  to  call  him,  whom  she  has  met  for  all  time;  so  we  may  be  forgiven  havS 
when  guarding  her  brothers’  vineyard.  But  the  raoun-  voted  the  space  at  our  command  to  this  them 
tain  maiden  whose  beauty  has  attracted  the  notice  of  Q.  E.  W.  has  also  versified  the  book  of  Rui 
Solomon’s  courtiers  has  been  inveigled  into  the  king’s  several  other  scriptural  songs ;  with  what  meai 
tents,  and  in  the  opening  scene  she  is  invoking  the  poetic  power  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  1 
assistance  of  her  own  true  love.  The  court  ladies  rendering  of  the  most  magnificent  passage  ( 

taunt  her  with  her  dark  complexion,  and  it  is  to  them  quoted)  of  Deborah’s  battle-chant : — 
that  she  makes  the  pretty  apologetic  speech  : — “Look  „  „  .  ..j 

not  npon  me  becanee  I  am  blMk,  because  the  sun  1^ 

looked  upon  me,’  <fcc.  Then  Solomon  enters,  and  tries  O’erwhelming  quit*  the  force  they  bring— 

to  please  her  by  promising  her  “  borders  of  gold,  and  For  fame,  not  wealth,  they  crave, 

studs  of  silver.”  When  the  king  has  retired,  the  faith-  Ki,hon’.  flood  oVnrholmwi  tho  foe- 

lul  shepherd,  whose  name  G.  B.  W.  has  somehow  dis-  Kishon  our  friend  of  old ; 

covered  was  Shemen,  enters  the  royal  tent,  and  the  two  Hi*  waves  o’erflow,  and  them  low — 

young  lovers  praise  each  other’s  beauty ;  she  is  the  lily  They  in  confusion  rolled, 

among  thorns,  and  he  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of 
the  wood.  So  far,  we  confess,  we  cannot  find  much  to  * 

grumble  at.  But  now  we  commence  to  be  puzzled.  ortiriLrc! 

Shemen  has  disappeared  suddenly,  and  “  the  pampered  ALLINGHAM  S  POEMS, 

court  dames  ”  ore  now  in  his  place.  The  beautiful  amorous  Songs.  Ballads,  and  Stories.  By  W.  Allingham.  London : 

appeal — “  I  charge  you,  O  ve  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  Bell  and  Sons. 

by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  Mr.  Allingham  is  entitled  to  distinct  rank  amoi 

stir  not  up,  nor  awake  my  Love  till  he  please  ” — is  younger  modem  poets  for  the  sake  of  “  Lai 

rendered.  Bloomfield  in  Ireland.”  which  is  as  valuable  a 


Shem.  0  Garden  Queen !  thy  friends  have  heard  thy  voice, 

Let  me  thy  loving  accents  now  rejoice. 

Phair.  Haste,  haste,  my  Love!  with  fond  impatience  dart, 
Haste  o’er  the  spicy  mountains  like  the  hart. 

Thus  closes  the  Song  of  Songs — which  is  G.  E. 
W.’s !  No  ;  wo  are  afraid  we  cannot  accept  this  irre¬ 
proachable  Phaireedaim  in  exchange  for  our  passionate 
Rose  of  Sharon,  our  love-laden  Lily  amongst  the 
Daughters.  Let  the  comparative  mythologists  work 
their  pleasure  with  Phaireedaim ;  we  deliver  her  over 
to  them  gladly. 

This  is  the  spring  season,  and  as  G.  E.  W. 
says  justly,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  the  sprinj^  poem 
for  all  time ;  so  we  may  be  forgpvcn  having  de¬ 
voted  the  space  at  our  command  to  this  theme  only. 
G.  E.  W.  has  also  versified  the  book  of  Ruth  and 
several  other  scriptural  songs ;  with  what  measure  of 
poetic  power  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  bv  this 
rendering  of  the  most  magnificent  passage  (already 


To  Taanach  did  Canaan’s  king 
Send  forth  his  starry  wave, 
O’erwhelming  quite  the  force  they  bring — 
For  fame,  not  wealth,  they  crave. 

And  Kishon’s  flood  o’erwhelmed  the  foe — 
Kishon  our  friend  of  old ; 

His  waves  o’erflow,  and  lay  them  low — 
They  in  confusion  rolled. 


By  hind,  by  roe,  with  eyes  so  soft  and  large, 

Daughters  of  Salem !  solemnly  I  charge 
That  ys  do  nothing  to  restrain  my  love. 

Nor  to  excite,  till  /  inconstant  prove, 

which  we  suppose  is  a  request  to  the  “  court  dames  ” 
not  to  urge  her  to  forget  her  shepherd — a  very  praise- 


ALLINGHAM’S  POEMS. 

Songs,  Ballads,  and  Stories.  By  W,  Allingham.  London :  George 
B^  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Allingham  is  entitled  to  distinct  rank  among  our 
younger  modem  poets  for  the  sake  of  “  Laurenoe 
Bloomfield  in  Ireland,”  which  is  as  valuable  a  book 
upon  Ireland  as  it  is  an  admirable  poem.  But  he  is  not 
poet  by  right  of  “  Laurence  Bloomfield  ”  alone.  H[ad 
it  never  been  written  he  would  still  bo  entitled  to  claim 
consideration  as  a  song-writer  of  no  humble  order.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  thia 
complete  edition  of  his  lyric  poems.  It  is  oortainljr 


worthy  appeal  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  rather  a  common-  a  very  interesting  collection,  and,  like  all  such  editions^ 
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InsQ  songs.  Vye  must  quote  the  hrst  verse  of  the  most 
charming. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 

We  daren’t  m  a-hunting 
For  fear  of  little  men ; 

Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 

Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl’s  feather ! 

Mr.  Allingbam*s  Irish  poems  have  this  great  merit. 
They  are  genuine  Irish  poems ;  not  the  feeble  drawing¬ 
room  efinsions,  sprinkled  with  Mavoumeeiiy  astore^  and 
a  cvshla^  that  too  often  pass  for  such,  but  songs  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  true  folk-song  spirit  in  them.  Of  his  humour 
perhaps  the  best  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  old  Master  Grnnsey  and  Goodman  Dodd, 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  a.d.  1597,  on  Will  Shakespeare. 
Of  the  narrative  poems  many  are  very  long,  but  no 
better  example  could  be  brought  forward  than  the  story 
of  the  Abbot  of  Inisfalen,  who,  Bip  van  Winkle-like, 
passes  200  years  listening  to  the  song  of  a  bird. 

Duly  considered,  Mr.  Allingham  has  the  right  to  call 
himself  a  poet ;  if  his  song  1^  none  of  the  strongest,  it 
never  assumes  a  strength  it  does  not  possess.  He  is 
content  to  do  what  he  can  do,  well,  and  succeeds  in  this, 
to  his  own  content  we  trust,  certainly  to  that  of  his 
readers,  who  do  not  demand  the  hand  of  a  Browning  or 
a  Tennyson  to  fashion  the  pleasant  verses  that  tell 
of  Lupracauns  and  elves,  of  Bridget,  and  Kate,  and 
Mary.  Those  who  insist  upon  some  stronger  food 
will  find  it  in  Mr.  Allingham’s  best  work,  Laurence 
Bloomfield,”  but  those  who  only  ask  for  pleasant 
thoughts  and  pleasing  fancies  wedded  to  pleasing 
verse  will  find  all  they  seek  in  the  present  collection. 
Within  its  limits  its  author  has  touched  the  slender  tops 
of  a  great  many  quills,  and  touched  them  to  very  good 
purpose,  if  to  produce  the  sweet  and  liimple  music  sought 
for  be  such.  He  has  not  indeed  got  them  to  accompany 
any  singing  of  the  Atreides  or  Cadmus,  or  to  discourse 
of  Thebes’  house,  or  Pelops  line ;  no  splendid  strength 
of  barbaric  music  crashes  down  in  divine  discordance 
upon  the  listener,  but  then  Mr.  Allingham  did  not  essay 
to  produce  any  of  these  effects.  In  what  he  did  attempt, 
in  the  efforts  to  which  he  judged  his  capability  equal, 
he  has  succeeded.  He  can  play  a  great  many  different 
tunes  equally  well  and  each  well,  thus  resembling  many  of 
the  giants  of  song,  with  the  difference  only  in  degree. 
“  Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland  ”  is,  in  our  opinion, 
enough  to  show  that,  duly  considered,  Mr.  Allingham  is 
a  genuine  poet,  but  the  publication  of  this  collection  of 
his  lesser  task  will  not  diminish  his  reputation.  Did 
space  permit  we  would  gladly  quote  more  ;  as  it  is,  we 
are  glad  to  greet  it  with  the  welcome  and  praise  it  de¬ 
serves. 


into  three  sections — “  Day  and  Night  Songs,”  “  Ballads 
and  Songs,”  and  “  Stones ;  ”  but  if  we  had  our  way 
wc  should  recast  the  volume  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  and  represent  Mr.  Allingham’s  muse  under  the 
various  branches  of  song  in  w'hich  it  shows  itself.  We 
should  then  have  Mr.  Allingham  the  vers  de  societe 
writer  ;  Mr.  Allingham  the  romantic  poet,  belonging  to, 
vaguely,  the  period  of  L.  E.  L. ;  Mr.  Allingham  the 
sentimentalist — we  use  the  word  in  no  uncompli¬ 
mentary  sense,  but  merely  in  referring  to  a  certain  class 
of  poetry ;  Mr.  Allingham  the  children’s  laureate  ;  Mr. 
Allingham  the  bard  of  fairies  ;  Mr.  Allingham  the  Irish 
minstrel,  the  humorous  writer,  the  narrative  poet,  and 
all  this  so  distinct  and  separate,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  difficulty  in  assiraing  every  poem  in  the  volume  to 
one  or  other  of  these  heads.  Indeed,  they  might  be  all 
published  separately  as  the  works  of  a  series  of  little 
poets,  so  slightly  are  they  connected  save  for  the  fact  their 
author  is  present  in  each  of  them,  not  quite  the  same 
person,  yet  not  wholly  different.  The  poems  are,  in 
fact,  a  scries  of  Allingham  Avatars.  To  the  first  head 
belong  some  of  the  best  poems  of  the  collection,  notably 
the  St.  Valentine  poem  “  To  Earine,”  which  more 
resembles  Locker  than  Austin  Dobson  or  Henry  S.  Leigh 
of  the  three  poets  who  may  be  taken  as  type  vers  de 
societe  poets  of  to-day,  and  the  “Emily,”  very  powerful  in 
its  brief  simplicity.  Of  romantic  poems  there  are  plenty 
—some  grim,  as  the  ballad  of  Squire  Curtis,  who  slays  his 
wife  in  a  wood,  and  returns  to  his  castle  to  find  her 
ghost  has  preceded  him ;  or  sad,  as  the  modem  Greek 
poem  “  Kostas ;  ”  or  semi-cynical,  as  in  “  The  Faithless 
Knight,”  one  of  the  prettiest  of  all,  well-  worthy 
quotation,  if  only  to  show  the  remarkable  adaptability  of 
Mr.  Allingham’s  muse  : — 

It  is  a  careless  pretty  may  down  by  yon  riror-side, 

Her  face,  the  whole  world’s  pleasure,  she  gladly  hath  pcpied ; 

And  tossing  back  her  golden  hair,  her  singing  echoes  wide ; 

When  gaily  to  the  grassy  shore  a  youthful  knight  doth  ride. 

And  vaulting  from  his  courser,  that  stoops  the  head  to  drink, 

And  greeting  well  the  Maiden  fair  by  running  waters  brink, 

He  throws  about  her  slender  nock  a  chain  of  costly  link : 

Too  courteous  he  for  glnmourie,  as  any  man  might  think. 

All  through  the  flowery  meadows,  in  the  summer  evening  warm. 
The  rippling  river  murmurs  low,  the  dancing  midges  swarm  ; 

But  far  away  the  pretty  may,  nor  makes  the  least  alarm. 

Sits  Arm  on  lofty  saddle-bow,  within  the  young  knight’s  arm. 

Now  months  are  come,  and  months  are  gone,  with  sunshine  breeze, 
and  rain. 

The  song  on  grassy  river-shore  you  shall  not  hear  again  ; 

The  proud  knight  soars  at  tournament,  in  Germany  or  Spiin, 

Or  sues  in  silken  bow’r  to  melt  some  lady’s  high  disdain. 

And  thus  in  idle  hour  he  dreams — ”  I’ve  wander’d  East  and 
West; 

Fve  whispered  love  in  many  an  ear,  in  earnest  or  in  jest ; 

That  summer  day — that  pretty  may — perhaps  she  loved  me  best, 

1  recollect  her  face  methiuks  more  often  than  the  rest.” 

What  may  be  called  the  sentimental  poems  demand  the 
largest  share  of  the  volume,  and  vary  most  in  merit ; 
some  very  fresh  of  fancy  and  graceful  of  form,  while 
others  border  upon  the  commonplace.  To  be  a  children’s 
poet  is  a  terribly  difficult  task.  We  know  of  no  one 
who  has  ever  succeeded  so  well  as  Mr.  Rands  in  his 
“  laUiput  Levee,”  but  Mr.  Allingham  is  as  ready  to  sing 
to  little  folk  as  to  large,  and  succeeds  admirably.  The 
juvenile  chorus,  “  Here  and  There,”  ought  to  delight 
greatly  its  small  singers  of  Mr.  Allingham’s  fairy  poems, 
which  are  the  link  between  his  children  poems  and  his 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Alexander  Hamilton.  A  Historical  Study.  By  George 
Shea.  (New  York  :  Hurd  and  Houghton.) — Alexander 
Hamilton  has  had  many  biographers,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Americans,  he  has  had  many  admirers ;  but  seldom, 
perhaps,  a  warmer  biographer  or  more  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirer  than  Mr.  Shea,  whose  historical  essay,  of  which 
the  first  part  lies  before  us,  promises  to  be  not  only  a 
moat  interesting  study  of  the  great  statesman,  but  one . 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  ofr 
American  history.  The  work  is,  we  learn  from  the- 
preface,  to  be  completed  in  four  parts ;  the  first  deals 
with  Alexander  Hamilton  the  individual,  and  gives  in 
clear  and  forcible  style  and  well  chosen  language  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  man  to  whom  the  United  States 
owes  so  much.  Speaking  of  the  celebration  of  the 
century  of  independence,  and  all  that  has  been  done 
and  said  in  consequence,  in  honour  of  the  event  and  the 
institutions,  Mr.  Shea  complains  that  the  name  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  has  not  been  praised  by  pen  or  lip 
on  the  occasion,  and  asks,  “  Is  it,  that  praising  the  tree 
of  constitutional  republican  liberty  and  its  fruit,  and 
lost  in  that  admiration,  they  forgot  the  root,  which, 
under  the  ground,  still  gives  the  tree  life  and  vigour  ?’* 
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It  is  to  correct  this  grave  omissioD,  that  Mr.  Shea  has 
undertaken  his  present  most  worthy  task,  and  the  first 
part  is  pnblished  in  advance  of  the  others  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  scheme  to  raise  a  pablio  memorial  in  New 
York  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  scheme  that  ought  to 
find  supporters  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  We 
have  said  that  this  first  part  only  deals  with  Hamilton 
the  individual ;  we  shall  be  exceedingly  interested  in 
observing  how  Mr.  Shea  will  treat  the  remaining 

Sortions  of  his  work,  and  more  especially  the  part 
ealing  with  the  contrast  of  the  two  men,  Aaron 
Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  would  be  difficult  in 
all  history  to  find  record  of  a  more  complete  contrast ; 
romance  itself  never  imagined  anything  more  strange 
than  the  connexion  of  these  two  lives  so  wholly  dis* 
similar,  the  long  rivalry’ and  the  tragic  conclusion. 
Ahriman  and  Ormuzd,  the  Persian  types  of  good  and 
evil,  were  not  more  utterly  distinct  than  these  two ; 
their  lives,  like  those  of  Dickens’s  Mr.  Haredale  and  Sir 
John  Chester,  were  lives  of  perpetual  opposition,  with 
unhappily  a  very  difi’erent  termination.  And  yet,  re¬ 
gard^  from  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  the  purest  and  noblest 
figure  in  American  history,  one  of  the  truest  and  bravest 
patriots  that  ever  lived,  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  darker 
and  the  fiercer  spirit  whom  the  deed  destroyed.  The 
crown  of  martyrdom  alone  was  wanted  to  perfect  his 
blameless  life.  He  died  as  Ceesar  died,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  died,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  would  have  been 
better  otherwise.  • 

Deirdre.  No  Name  Series.  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.) 
— “  The  work  of  an  heroick  poet,”  in  the  judgment  of 
Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  “  is  no  more  but  to  furnish 
an  ingenuous  reader — when  his  leisure  abounds — with 
the  diversion  of  an  honest  and  delightful  story,  whether 
true  or  feigned.”  From  this  point  of  view,  the  old  Irish 
chronicles  and  legends  should  have  afforded  materials 
for  a  large  number  of  heroic  poems ;  but  strangely 
enough  the  English  language  can  boast  of  no  important 
poem  whose  subject  is  drawn  from  Irish  story.  All  the 
countries  of  the  world  are  put  under  contribution, 
except  tb*e  island  of  saints,  and  it  really  seems  as  if 
Ireland  were  incapable  of  producing  an  heroic  poem. 
True,  the  attempt  has  been  but  rarely  made,  yet,  when 
made,  unsuccessful.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Ard.Ris 
and  Ollaves,  bards  and  soldiers,  who  figure  in  Hibernian 
legends,  should  be  less  capable  of  shining  in  song  than 
the  Welsh  chiefs  to  whom  we  owe  the  knights  of 
Arthur,  or  the  heroes  of  Scandinavian  sagas,  but  the 
fact  is  so  nevertheless,  and  the  present  volume,  come 
from  across  the  Atlantic,  contains  the  first  effort  at 
resinging  one  of  the  old  Irish  tales  that  has  been  at  all 
successful.  ”  Deirdr^  ”  is  a  poem  on  the  story  of  the 
children  of  Usnach,  one  of  the  three  sorrowful  tales  of 
Erin  of  the  bards.  Deirdr^,  a  daughter  born  to  Feilimid 
the  bard,  is  destined  to  bring  great  woe  on  Ulster.  She 
is  adopted  by  the  King  Connor  till  she  is  old  enough 
to  be  his  wife,  but  when  that  time  comes  she  flies  away 
with  Naisi  and  his  two  brothers,  the  children  of  Usna  ; 
but  they  are  finally  enticed  back  again,  and  the  children 
of  Usna  are  treacherously  slain  in  the  Red  Branch 
House,  as  the  Volsung  folk  in  the  Hall  of  Atli,  and/ 
Deirdr4  dies  of  grief.  The  nameless  author  of  “  Deirdr^  ” 
has  treated  this  subject  in  heroic  rhyming  couplets,  that 
suggest  a  careful  study  of  Marlowe’s  three  sestiads  of 
”  Hero  and  Leander,”  and  the  poems  of  William  Morris. 
Take  the  introduction  for  example  : — 

It  happed  at  Eman,  in  the  joyous  time 
When  wood-flowers  bloomed,  and  roses  in  their  prime 
Laughed  round  the  garden,  and  the  new-fledged  bird 
'Mid  the  thick  leaves  its  dow^  win^Iets  stirr^, 

That  the  king’s  story-teller,  Feilimid, 

’Mong  all  the  bloom  that  like  a  bright  robe  hid 
The  earth's  dark  places,  felt  himself  full  sad. 

He  knew  not  why,  and  sent  to  make  him  glad. 

His  henchman,  with  a  message  to  the  king, 

The  nobles,  and  the  knights,  and  all  to  bring 
From  the  bright  palace  straightway  to  his  house, 

That  they  might  therein  hold  a  gay  carouse. 

The  poem  is  all  this ;  graceful  foncy  in  graceful  verse, 
with  many  passages  of  distinct  beauty,  always  pleasing 


in  language  and  vivid  in  expression ;  a  beautiful  story 
well  told,  and  certainly  the  best  approach  so  far  made 
to  an  Irish  epic. 

Life  of  John  0.  Schetky,  late  Marine  Painter  in  Ordi¬ 
nary  toHerMajeety,  By  his  Daughter.  (W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.) — It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  the 
publication  of  this  life  any  more  toan  that  of  any. 
body  else  who  succeeds  in  living  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  meeting  a  certain  num^r  of  people.  That 
Mr.  Schetky  was  an  artist  scarcely  betters  matters,  for 
one  not  unreasonably  expects  from  the  memoirs  of  an 
artist  some  special  interest,  either  of  subject  or  treat* 
ment,  that  is  wanting  altogether  to  this  work.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Schetky  was  of  Hungarian  descent,  that 
he  was  born  in  August,  1778,  that  he  early  evidenced 
a  taste  for  the  sea,  which  he  wished  to  gratify  by  be¬ 
coming  a  sailor,  but  instead  was  contented  by  becoming  a 
marine  painter,  that  when  a  young  man  he  visited  Itidy, 
that  in  1819  he  was  appoint^  Marine  Painter  in  Ordi. 
nary  to  Her  Majesty,  that  he  was  a  clever  painter,  and  in 
private  life  an  estimable  man,  and  that  he  died  in  1874. 
But  all  this  is  scarcely  enough  to  trouble  the  world  with 
a  book  for,  and  the  description,  whenever  in  the  painter’s 
own  words,  is  neither  interesting  nor  striking.  Even 
the  accounts  of  the  various  people  he  met,  and  he  mot  a 
good  many,  do  not  make  up  for  the  tedious  monotony  of 
the  rest  of  the  volume.  In  Borne  he  met  Cardinal 
York,  ”  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.”  He  saw  Robert  Burns, 
Benjamin  West,  Kosciusko,  Charles  James  Fox,  knew 
Walter  Scott,  Hogg,  Christopher  North,  but  is  able  to 
tell  little  or  nothing  concerning  them — nothing  worth 
taking  the  trouble  of  seeking  it  out  among  nearly  300 
pages  of  desultory  narrative.  To  those  who  knew  the 
artist,  an  account  of  his  life  may  be  received  with  plea¬ 
sure  ;  to  the  general  reading  public  it  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  uninteresting ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  man’s 
friends  forget  that  because  he  has  lived  some  ninety 
years  of  a  respectable  life,  and  been  held  by  them  in 
great  affection,  the  outer  world  cannot  have  the  faintest 
interest  to  learn  this.  Such  a  book  as  this  should,  if 
wanted  at  all,  be  printed  solely  for  private  circulation 
among  those  personally  acquainted  or  directly  inteiestod 
in  the  central  figure  ;  but  it  should  not  be  thus  cast  upon 
the  highways  of  printing  and  publishing  to  invite  the 
condemnation  it  would  not  otherwise  have  deserved. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  volume  that 
Mr.  Schetky  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  marine  painter 
to  the  Queen  by  Mr.  Oswald  W.  Brierly. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 


Want  of  brilliancy  cannot  bo  charged  against  Mr. 
George  Meredith’s  article  in  the  New  Quarterly  on  ”  The 
Idea  of  Comedy  and  of  the  Uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit,” 
nor  want  of  delicate  and  true  criticism,  but  it  requires, 
as  he  says  the  great  comic  poet  requires,  a  society  of 
cultivated  men  and  women  to  appreciate  it,  and  is  a 
strange  composition  to  have  been  given  as  a  popular 
lecture.  Nor  has  Mr.  Meredith  been  quite  fair  to  him¬ 
self  in  his  choice  of  title,  leading  the  audience  or  reader 
to  expect  a  grave  analytical  disquisition  ;  he  would  have 
put  us  more  on  the  right  track,  as  a  title  ought  to  do  if 
the  author  wishes  to  save  trouble,  if  he  bad  chosen  some 
such  heading  as  ”  Happy  Thoughts  concerning  Comedy 
and  Farce,  conceived  in  the  true  comic  spirit.”  Bat  we 
must  not  quarrel  too  much  with  an  essay  which  is  as 
highly  finished  as  a  poem,  which  has  matter  enough  in 
it  to  TO  read  ten  times  over,  and  wit  enough  to  yield 
new  enjoyment  every  time.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  get 
two  persons  to  agree  thoroughly  as  to  the  distinction 
between  comedy  and  farce,  and  we  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Meredith’s  distinction  is  perfect  at  all  points,  nor  do 
we  think,  when  he  comes  to  tne  uses  of  the  comic  spirit, 
that  he  fully  recognises  modem  difficulties  when  he 
expresses  a  longing  for  a  breath  of  the  comic  spirit  of 
Aristophanes  in  pablio  affairs.  Here  is  his  account  of 
the  position  of  Aristophanes  : — 

Supposing  Wilkes  for  leading  man  in  a  country  constantly  plung- 
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sjstem  or  his  belief  which  lifts  him  above  the  level  of 
servant,  and  in  that  level  man’s  life  in  the  long  mn 
mast  not  only  stagnate,  bat  decay.”  He  finds  **  the 
key  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  enlarging  the 
thoughts  and  stimulating  the  development  of  mankind 
in  our  Lord’s  words  to  the  disciples  in  his  last  discourse  : 
*  Henceforth  I  call  yon  not  servants,  for  the  servant 
knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called 
you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of 
my  father  I  have  made  known  to  you.’  ”  This  is  a  very 
plausible  theory,  but  does  it  square  with  the  facts  P  We 
have  always  understood  that  the  Mohammedan  religion 
is  a  very  democratic  religion,  and  that  the  doctrine  of 
equality  is  carried  into  all  Mohammedan  manners  and 
institutions  to  a  degree  which  has  never  prevailed  in 
Christendom.  We  distrust  these  facile  generalities, 
which  can  be  spun  out  by  the  dozen,  regarding  the 
irue  secret  ”  of  Turkish  corruption.  But  surely  the 
secret  does  not  lie  in  any  want  of  equality  among  the 
Mohammedans  themselves,  so  much  as  in  a  want  of 
equality  between  them  and  their  subject  races.  **  The 
motto  of  Islam,”  the  British  Quarterly  says,  “is,  Sub¬ 
mit  ;  the  motto  of  Christianity  is.  Aspire.”  But  it  is 
not  the  faithful  that  the  religion  of  Islam  bids  submit ; 
the  poorest  Mussulman  may  rise  to  the  highest  offices  of 
the  State  without  let  or  hindrance  from  his  religion.  It 
is  apparently  terrestrial  aspiration  that  the  writer  has 
in  view  as  being  so  advantageously  favoured  by 
Christianity. 

The  only  contribution  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  the 
Eastern  Question  this  quarter  is  a  comparison  between 
the  circumstances  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo- 
Tnrkish  War  in  1828  and  the  present  state  of  things, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  despatches  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Gentz  to  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia.  The  parallel  is 
sufficiently  striking,  and  the  despatches  are  in  them¬ 
selves  interesting.  The  Edinburgh  also  reviews  Mr. 
Wallace’s  *  Russia,*  and  Miss  Harriet  Martineau’s  Auto¬ 
biography.  The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  carping  in  his  remarks.  He  complains  that  there 
are  various  topics  of  great  interest  on  which  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  has  not  touched.  That  may  bo  true,  but  the 
should  have  taken  account  of  the  fact — as  we 


reviewer 

may  remark  is  done  by  the  Quarterly  Revievj — that  Mr. 
Wallace  expressly  reserves  these  topics  for  future  treat¬ 
ment,  by  no  means  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
has  put  into  his  two  volumes  all  the  materials  he  had 
accumulated  about  Russia.  Perhaps  the  most  readable 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  is  a  spirited  review  of  our 
policy  in  South  Africa  towards  the  natives,  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  and  an  exponent  of  his  views  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  are  very  severely 
handled. 

The  Quarterly  Review^  the  most  striking  article  in 
which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  contains  no  less  than 
three  articles  bearing  on  the  Eastern  Question— one  on 
the  “  Balance  of  Power,”  another  on  the  “  Military 
Position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,”  and  a  third  on 
“  Turkey.”  The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  “  Balan^ 
of  Power,”  a  phrase  which  he  desires  to  rehabilitate  in 
a  new  meaning — “  nothing  more  nor  less  than  t^ 
principle  that  Great  Britain  has  rights  and  duties  in 
reference  to  her  Continental  neighbours  which  m^  at 
any  moment  demand  her  interposition  with  all  the  force 
she  can  command  ” — makes  the  curious  mistake  at  start¬ 
ing  of  confounding  the  peace-at-any-price  party  with  the 
philanthropists.  The  article  on  the  “  Military  Position 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  ”  is  a  review  of  the  books  of 
Mr.  Schuyler,  Captain  Burnaby,  and  others.  The  article 
apparently  went  to  press  in  the  thick  of  the  hopes 
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MUSIC. 


Brahms’s  new  sthphont  at  the  philharmonic. 

In  onr  acconnt  of  the  Joachim  Festival  at  Cambridge, 
short  reference  has  been  made  to  the  above-named  work, 
first  performed  in  England  on  that  occasion.  Since 
that  time,  Brahms’s  new  Symphony  has  been  heard  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  on  Monday  last  it  was  the  chief 
item  of  the  Philharmonic  programme.  A  brief  analysis 
of  the  work  may,  therefore,  seem  desirable.  It  is  strange 
that  so  accomplished  and  so  prolific  a  composer  as  Herr 
Brahms  should,  up  till  quite  lately,  have  avoided  the 
highest  form  of  instrumental  music.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case.  Brahms  had  achieved  success  in  almost 
every  kind  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music — barring 
only  the  opera — and  his  place  as  one  of  the  first  living 
composers  was  fully  secured  before  he  attempted  to 
grapple  with  a  form  in  which  most  aspiring  young 
musicians  love  to  embody  their  earliest  and  frequently 
crudest  conceptions.  Brahms’s  friends  may  cite  the 
well-known  aphorism  about  fools  and  angels,  but  we 
think  the  explanation  of  his  strange  abstinence  lies 
deeper.  There  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Bach, 
no  instance  of  more  perfect  mastery  of  the  musical 
form  proper  than  that  evinced  by  almost  every  one  of 
Brahms’s  more  important  compositions.  In  adorning 
and  varying  a  theme  by  all  possible  kinds  of  contra¬ 
puntal  and  harmonic  devices  he  is  absolutely  unequalled ; 
ne  is,  in  fact,  a  master  of  detail,  and,  like  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  he  likes  to  increase  his  difficulty  and  his 
triumph  by  crowding  a  vast  design  into  a  comparatively 
narrow  surface.  Meissonnier  in  painting  is  a  parallel 
case.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Brahms  is  in¬ 
capable  of  using  broad  massive  touches.  The  **  Herman 
Requiem  ”  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  greatest  stren^h, 
his  artistic  idiosyncrasy  as  it  were,  lies  in  the  subtle 
elaboration  of  his  musical  and  psychological  materials. 

The  present  Symphony,  it  must  be  confessed,  shows 
little  of  the  peculiarity  last  alluded  to.  It  is  designed 
boldly  and  on  a  large  scale  ;  of  all  of  Brahms’s  compo¬ 
sitions,  it  is  the  grandest  in  conception,  but  perhaps 
for  that  reason  least  his  own.  The  first  movement. 
Allegro  in  C  Minor,  although  less  remarkable  from  a 
melodious  point  of  view  than  its  fellows,  is  the  most 
original  in  structure.  The  main  theme  of  the 
alle^o,  preceded  by  a  short  introduction  in  slow  time,  is 
instmct  with  passion,  and  although  extending  over  but 
few  bars  fully  conveys  the  composer’s  idea  of  struggle 
and  bold  endeavour.  The  second  subject  (again  in  C), 
ascending  chromatically  from  E  flat  to  0  in  the  higher 
octave,  is  introduced  with  excellent  effect,  and  the  wild 
life  and  motion  never  flags  from  the  first  note  to  the 
last.  The  spontaneity  and  sustained  impulse  of  this 
movement  secure  for  it  a  place  amongst  the  highest 
eflbrts  of  symphonic  art.  To  be  absolutely  perfect  it 
wants  only  two  things — melodious  breadth,  and  that 
consummate  art  of  instrumental  treatment  of  which  so 
few  of  Schumann’s  disciples  have  made  themselves 
perfect  masters.  Both  these  qualities  we  find  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  second  movement  (Andante  soste- 
nuto  E  Major)  of  the  Symphony.  Here  we  have 
a  noble  theme  .of  great  melodious  sweetness  relieved 
by  a  brilliant  episode  for  the  strings,  and  scored,  like 
the  remainder  of  the  movement,  with  a  perfect  mastery 
over  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra.  At  the 
same  time,  this  orchestration  and  to  some  extent  the 
character  of  the  melodies  show  a  decided  influence  of 
Wagner’s  later  works,  an  influence  of  which  even  so 
great  a  master  as  Brahms  need  by  no  means  be  ashamed. 
The  scherzo  is  conceived  in  what  we  have  frequently 
described  as  the  Viennese  spirit,  shared  by  our  composer 
with  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  more  especially  Haydn. 
To  some  it  may  recall  the  charming  minuet  in  G  Minor 
from  Brahms’s  Suite  in  A.  This  movement  bids  fair  to 
become  a  popular  favourite.  The  final  Allegro  invites — 
intentionally,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted — comparison 
with  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Choral  Sym¬ 


phony.  The  main  theme  of  the  present  work  is  strik- 
ingly  like  the  melody  to  which  Schiller’s  ode  is  first 
intoned,  and  a  certain  similarity  also  is  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  melodies  are  respectively  intro¬ 
duced,  taking,  as  they  do  in  either  case,  the  place  of  a 
relief  and  last  resource  of  inspiration  after  other  strains 
have  been  tried  and  abandoned.  The  farther  treatment  of 
Brahms’s  movement  is  sufficiently  original  to  save 
him  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  but  nis  boldness  in 
placing  his  own  work  in  parallel  with  the  highest  effbrt 
hitherto  accomplished  by  symphonic  art  remains  no  less 
a  matter  of  surprise.  Looking  once  more  at  the 
Symphony  in  C  Minor  as  a  whole,  wo  repeat  that  its 
materials  are  derived  from  various  sources,  but  a  fuller 
proof  of  Brahms’s  formal  genius  could  hardly  have 
been  given  than  the  marvellous  way  in  which  these 
materials  are  blended  with  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
a  work  inferior  to  few  compositions  of  similar  scope 
written  since  Beethoven.  The  performance  does,  upon 
the  whole,  credit  to  Mr.  Cusins.  It  showed  much  of  the 
tameness  and  sameness  inherent  in  that  conductor’s 
method,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  correct,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  is  saying  much. 

Little  space  remains  to  notice  another  important  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  same  concert — the  first  appearance  of  a  new 
violinist,  M.  Paul  Viardot,  the  son  of  Mme.  Viardot,  the 
celebrated  singer.  In  spite  of  his  youth,  the  technique 
and  beauty  of  tone  of  the  debutant  are  equal  to  those  of 
most  living  violinists,  and  his  rendering  of  Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto  evinced  at  the  same  'time  intelligence  and 
poetic  feeling.  Occasionally,  however,  a  slight  ten¬ 
dency  towards  what  might  be  described  as  “  airs  and 
graces,”  became  noticeable,  the  result,  most  probably,  of 
the  exclusively  French  training  of  M.  Viardot.  A  year 
under  Joachim  would  be  sufficient  for  the  young  virtuoso 
to  get  rid  of  slight  mannerisms  of  the  kind  aUuded  to. 
The  ovation  he  received  on  Monday  night  ought  to  en¬ 
courage  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  highest  aims  of  his 
art. 


DEAMA. 


ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  has  all  Massinger’s 
dexterity  of  construction — even  after  the  liberties  that 
have  been  taken  with  the  original  by  the  modem 
adapter ;  all  the  parts  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  are 
very  creditably  and  effectively  acted ;  the  costumes,  we 
suppose,  are  “  correct,”  or  they  would  not  be  so  epro- 
tesque ;  yet  somehow  the  play  as  a  whole  does  not  odd 
the  audience.  There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  pit  and  gallery,  at  least  on  the  night  on  which  we 
witnessed  the  performance,  to  patronise  the  actors, 
to  treat  them  with  a  humorous  tolerance,  as  if  they 
were  doing  their  best  with  uncongenial  material, 
and  only  occasionally  making  themselves  too  ridi¬ 
culous.  The  audience  seemed  quite  as  often  amused 
as  impressed.  And  yet  if  intelligent  and  careful 
acting,  an-  ingenious  plot,  skilfully  devised  surprises, 
plenty  of  telling  points  and  humorous  situations,  could 
interest,  this  play  ought  not  to  fail.  Not  one  of 
the  characters  is  badly  acted,  with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  young  Allworth.  Mr.  Flockton  h^  made  a 
most  elal^rate  study  of  the  craven  attorney  Marrall. 
Mr.  John  Clayton  is  somewhat  too  gprave  and  saturnine 
as  the  spendthrift  Wellborn,  and  makes  a  mistake  in 
posing  too  often,  as  if  for  a  picturesque  portrait,  with  a 
marked  and  meaning  gaze,  generally  sidelong,  and  sus¬ 
tained  for  spaces  of  from  one  to  two  minutes  without 
winking.  Justice  Greedy,  to  whose  boisterous  gluttony 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  in  his  recent  lecture  on  Comedy, 
declared  himself  incapable  of  conceding  an  indulgent 
smile,  is  played  with  such  spirit  as  to  excite  hearty 
laughter.  The  heroine,  Margaret  Overreach,  has  not 
much  to  do,  but  Miss  Kate  Pattison  makes  a  very 
promising  first  appearance  in  the  character,  and  gives 
it  just  that  quiet  grace  and  simple  girlish  tendemess 
which  it  requires.  Altogether,  if  we  take  the  charao- 
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ters  separately,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  fault  with 
the  performance.  We  snspect  that  the  weakness  lies 
in  the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Vezin  to  sustain  the  principal 
part.  Mr.  Vezin  is  an  admirable  actor  ;  in  everythine 
that  he  does  he  shows  nnmistakeable  signs  of  carefm 
study  and  excellent  taste ;  but  he  cannot  fill  the  stage 
with  the  explosive  fiery  vehemence  proper  to  Sir  Giles 
Overreach.  Without  an  Overreach  of  something  like 
demoniac  force,  the  other  parts  of  the  play  seem  to  fall 
asunder  like  the  members  of  a  body  deprived  of  the 
principle  of  life.  There  is  so  much  that  is  odd  and 
strange  in  the  old  play  to  a  modern  audience,  its  motives 
and  manners  are  so  remote  from  ns,  that  it  wants  the 
towering  energy  of  this  central  character  to  subdue  and 
en^pxMB  the  attention.  We  had  an  instance  recently  of 
a  similar  defect  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  where  not  even 
the  perfect  acting  of  Portia  was  able  to  ensure  popular 
success  without  a  Sbvlock  of  commanding  force.  It 
would  seem  that  in  old  plays  it  is  rather  the  interest  of 
some  particular  character  that  attracts  than  the  play 
itself  fis  a  play.  _ _ 

SURREY  THEATRE. — “  TOM  AND  JERRY.” 

Mr.  W.  Holland  deserves  great  praise  for  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  revival  of  Moneneff ’s  plRy»  founded  on 
the  semi.forgotten  novel  of  Pierce  Egan.  The  portrayal 
of  life  in  London  in  1820  is  very  cleverly  done,  and  the 
once  famous  adventures  of  Corinthian  Tom,  Jerry  Haw¬ 
thorn,  and  Bob  Logic  are  put  upon  the  boards  of  the 
theatre  on  the  other  side  the  Thames,  and  mounted  and 
dressed  in  a  fashion  that  should  ensure  a  decided 
success  to  the  enterprising  management.  In  a  time  that 
^oes  in  for  artistic  revivals  of  clothes  and  conversation, 
it  is  well  worth  a  pilgrimage  across  the  water  to  become, 
in  the  Surrey  Theatre,  for  a  few  hours  forgetful  of 
the  Eastern  Question  and  the  policy  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  while  absorbed  in  learning  how  our  immediate 
ancestors  dressed,  and  what  slang  they  talked  when 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  as  fresh  in  men’s  memories 
as  the  siege  of  Paris  is  to  us.  Through  three  acts 
the  spectator  wanders  from  the  country  to  London, 
inspects  horses  at  Tattersall’s,  dances  at  Almack’s, 
fip^hts  with  Charleys  near  St.  Dunstan’s  Watch-House, 
visits  All-Max  in  the  East,  applauds  the  dancing  of 
Black  Sal  and  Dusty  Bob,  is  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  a  cadger’s  retreat,  and  after  being  somewhat 
pnzzled  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  comic  scene  of 
the  regular  harlequinade  type  wholly  unconnected  with 
Tom  and  Jerry ^  nut  introduced  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  appearance  of  the  veteran  Paul  Herring, 
who  played  clown  in  1820,  winds  up  with  Vauxhall  and 
the  happy  conclusion  of  the  triple  love  affair  that  runs 
throng  the  piece.  Mr.  H.  C.  Sidney  made  a  spirited 
Corinthian  Tom,  Mr.  Harry  Taylor  an  energetic  Jerry 
Hawthorn,  and  Mr.  Lilly  a  very  good  Bob  Logic.  It  is  not 
a  little  interesting  to  observe  how  old  some  of  our  slang 
words — “swell,”  for  example — actually  are,  though  much 


A  man’s  going  to  sit  down,  in  the  supposition  that  he  has  a 
chair  behind  him,  and  falling  down  for  want  of  one,  aets  a 
whole  company  arlaughing,  when  all  the  wit  in  the  world^ 
would  not  do  it,  observes  Lord  Chesterfield.  We  had  a 
marked  proof  of  this  the  other  night  in  the  House,  when  poor 
Mr.  Goschen,  intending  to  say  “  Yorkshire  audience,”  said  in 
mistake,  “  Yorkshire  orksbire,”  and  was  greeted  by  his  hearers 
with  a  roar  of  discourteous  laughter,  which  made  us  for  the 
moment  agree  with  the  great  letteivwriter,  that  outward  ex* 
presMon  of  merriment  is  at  certain  seasons  a  “  low  and  unbe¬ 
coming”  thing.  Man  differs  from  other  animals  in  being  a 
laugher ;  but  he  sometimes  exhibits  his  power  to  such  very 
little  advantage  as  to  raise  doubt  of  Nature’s  wisdom  in  se 
endowing  him. 

The  Charivari  of  Paris  makes  merry  over  the  productions  of 
the  new  artistic  school,  the  Impressionists.  A  police  inspector 
present  at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  their  paintings  is  represented 
as  insisting  on  knowing  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  models 
who  have  sat  for  the  figures,  because,  he  says,  they  are  in 
such  a  state  of  fearful  decay  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
buried  long  ago.  In  another  instance,  the  inspector  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  earnestly  warning  a  lady  against  entering  the  exhT- 
bition,  because,  for  reasons  made  obvious  in  the  drawing,  a  shock 
to  her  nerves  would  be  especially  dangerous. 

The  Japanese  evidently  not  only  believe  in  the  advantages 
of  a  judicious  infusion  of  European  blood  into  Japanese  veins, 
but  are  also  admitting  the  superiority  of  the  European  method 
of  “  happy  despatch  ”  to  their  own.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
uncle  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Japan,  who  left  his  country 
out  of  disappointment  that  his  nephew  was  preferred  to  him¬ 
self,  wisely  kept  his  wakizashi  in  its  scabbard  and  performed 
harakiri  by  engaging  himself  last  Christmas  to  Frau  von  Tettau 
n4e  V.  Bredow.  The  happy  couple,  whose  engagement  has 
caused  great  satisfaction  in  Berlin,  intend  to  reside  in  South 
Germany  after  their  marriage,  which  will  soon  take  place. 
We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
at  Berlin,  M.  Sindso  Aoki,  has  followed  the  example,  and  has 
harakiried  himself  with  Fraulein  von  Rhade-Funkenhagen. 
Being  an  accomplished  scholar  and  linguist,  we  presume  that 
some  of  the  popular  phrases  regarding  the  hymeneal  altar  first 
led  him  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  wedlock  and  harakiri. 
The  only  puzzle  about  the  matter  is  the  fact  that  marriage  is 
not  unknown  in  Japan.  Is  it  possible  that  the  two  ceremonies 
are  not  identical  in  that  happy  land  P  Intending  harakirists 
will  be  glad  of  information  on  the  point. 

The  great  newsagents  see  so  well  to  our  supply  of  papers 
anywhere  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the  railway  that 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  wish  to  deprive  them  of  their 
monopoly.  At  the  same  time,  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  newspaper  circulation,  especially  in 
the  regions  of  cross-roads  and  out-of-the  way  spots,  by  em¬ 
powering  the  Post-Office  authorities  to  receive  subscriptions 
and  deliver  the  papers  in  the  ordinary  way  with  letters.  The 
customary  discount  allowed  to  the  agents  would  cover  all  the 
expenses,  which  would  be  very  small,  and  leave  a  fair  profit 
besides.  At  the  same  time,  they  might  also  undertake  to 
supply  foreign  papers  at  a  fixed  tariff,  and  not  leave  the  public 
to  find  out  which  agent  is  satisfied  with  10  per  cent  proflit 
and  which  insists  on  33  per  cent.  We  had  occasion,  the 
other  day,  to  order  a  foreign  paper,  and  found  a  variation 
in  the  charges  of  the  various  agents  of  6s.  a  quarter.  To 
charge  8s.  simply  for  writing  a  letter  to  the  Cologne  post- 
office,  desiring  them  to  send  the  paper  in  question  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  is  rather  too  much. 

The  new  townhall  at  Manchester,  now  all  but  finished,  gives 
another  example  of  British  munificence  and  skill  in  its  grand 
dimensions,  perfect  adaptation,  and  symmetry.  Its  finished 
detml,  and  the  consummate  taste  evinced  in  its  exquisite  deco¬ 
ration,  and  withal  appropriate  soberness  of  tone  in  colouring, 
show  that  the  various  artists  employed  in  the  work  act  in 
unison  with  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Waterhouse» 
who  has  called  into  existence  a  building  that  must  be  allowed 
to  be  unrivalled  in  all  points,  and  thus  be  worthy  of  the  great 
city  for  whose  use  it  is  erected.  It  bos  reached  the  point 


VARIORUM  NOTES 


The  iuania  among  English  journalists  to  'enter  Parliament, 
appears  to  be  spreading.  It  is  now  said  that  in  the  event  of 
any  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  Leeds  and  Manchester,  the 
literary  conductors  of  the  advanced  Liberal  journals  in  these 
cities  are  not  so  much  desirous,  as  desired,  to  become  candi¬ 
dates.  In  Edinburgh,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  that, 
as  has  been  already  hinted.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  tasted 
the  sweets  and  the  bitters  both  of  anonymity  and  publicity, 
will  be  brought  forward  as  a  Whig  candidate,  and  in  fact  the 
Whigs  are  said  to  be  hesitating  between  him  and  a  Mr.  George 
Harrison,  an  Edinburgh  merchant,  and  a  Liberal  of  the  old  days. 
It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  sitting  members,  such  as  the 
veteran  Mr.  McLaren  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  a  bad  habit  of 
keeping  in  good  health  to  an  advanced  age,  may  have  a  word  to 
say  on  the  matter. 
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where  the  one  thing  wanting  is  an  appropriate  iaaiigurntion 
The  customary  presence  of  Royalty  has  been  sought  for  the 
purpose ;  this,  however,  has  been  refused.  The  reason  of  the 
refusal  has  become  a  matter  of  speculation.  One  unlikely 
story  refers  it  to  a  personal  incident  of  a  date  so  antiquated  as 
to  claim  a  prescriptive  title  to  be  forgotten.  Is  it  wise  in 
Majesty,  or  Majesty’s  conscience-keepers,  to  read  the  apt 
Manchesterians  a  lesson  of  self-reliance  in  Majesty’s  own  do¬ 
main — the  pomps  and  ssinities ! 

It  is  a  fact  that  Pongo,”  the  eminent  Berlin  gorilla,  is 
to  visit  us  this  summer,  and  so  will  do  duty  for  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  and  the  Czar,  but  the  report  is  not  true  that  he  has 
been  invited  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  or  any  other  of  the  more 
enthusiastic  Darwinians  of  the  period.  **Pongo,”  whose 
original  owner  refused  an  offer  of  2,0001.  made  for  him  by  our 
Zoological  Society,  bears  an  alarming  likeness  to  a  negro  child. 
His  habits  are  aristocratic,  for  he  never  puts  his  fingers  into  a 
dish,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  puts  a  knife  in  his  mouth.  He 
will  have  a  poorrelation  with  him,  in  the  person  of  a  chimpanzee 
cousin,  with  the  formidable  name  of  ^^Pschejo,”  and  one  of 
"  Pongo’s  ”  great  feats  is  said  to  be  his  giving  this  relative  the 
remainder  glass  of  a  pint  of  sherry. 

Ever  since  the  announcement  of  the  pictures  to  be  sent  by 
Mr.  Whistler  to  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  some  eccentric  people 
will  persist  in  never  alluding  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  except  in 
language  d  la  Whistler ;  and  when  conversing  on  the  Nineteenth 
Century  article,  or  communicating  to  each  other  the  important 
fact  of  his  approaching  appearance  in  The  Courier  of  Lyone^ 
will  invariably  speak  of  him  as  ^'Arrangement  in  Black, 
Number  3.” 

A  recently  published  catalogue  of  antiquarian  books  places 
the  "Frogs”  of  Aristophanes  under  the  head  of  Natural  History, 
class  Reptiles. 

Few  seem  to  have  remarked  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  play-bill  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre,  where  the 
name  of  Marie  Wilton  no  longer  precedes  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Bancroft.  There  is  an  absurd  story,  however,  to  the  effect  that 
on  the  first  night  of  the  new  pieces  an  occupant  of  the  stalls  was 
heard,  after  the  conclusion  of  The  Vicarage,  regretting  to  a 
friend  that  Marie  Wilton  had  left  the  stage. 

Fame  proved  to  be  so  great  a  success  that  for  the  three 
nights  previous  to  the  production  of  the  Palace  of  Truth, 
Pygmalion  and  Qdhtea  was  put  on — a  very  pleasing  alteration, 
that  made  the  Haymarket  seem  itself  again.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  pathetic,  however,  in  the  contrast  between  the  name  and 
fate  of  the  play  that  is  only  equalled  by  the  ancient  allegory  of 
the  man  who  erected  a  temple  to  .^Esculapius,  which,  finished, 
fell  on  him. 

Fautt  will  probably  be  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  early 
in  May,  with  Mr.  Harold  Kyrle  in  the  chief  part.  There  was 
some  idea,  at  one  time,  of  a  Fauet  at  the  Lyceum,  with  Mr. 
Irving  as  Mephistopheles. 

A  new  play  which  has  for  some  time  been  a  good  deal  talked 
about  in  certain  circles  is,  we  understand,  to  be  produced  at 
the  Globe  Theatre  next  Saturday.  ,  The  piece,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  Percy,  has  a  strong  psychological  interest  and  a  high 
aim.  An  engagement  with  Mr.  Leonard  Jowne,  a  young 
actor  as  yet  unknown  to  London  audiences,  who  takes  the 
principal  part,  has  been  completed. 

Tbdo,  who  is  at  St.  Petersburg  acting  in  La  Jolie  Parfumeuee, 
has  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  It  is  said  that  the 
applause  was  deafening  at  the  conclusion  of  the  laughing  song, 
Je  suis  •  chatouilleuse,”  and  that  when  the  curtain  fell 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  Russian  audience  short  of  bringing 
the  favourite  sixteen  times  before  the  curtain  I 

Apropoe  of  Mme.  Tbdo,  there  is  a  new  piece  now  in  j)repara- 
tion,  in  which  she  is  to  appear  on  her  return  to  Paris  in  May. 
The  librettists  are  MM.  Nuitter  and  Busnach:  the  music  is 
.being  supplied  by  M.  Ldon  Vasseur. 

M.  Got,  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  of  the  Comddie 


Fran^aise,  is  in  BrusseK  He  is  acting,  with  great  success,  in 
Erckmann-Chatrian’s  play,  L*Ami  IVitz, 

The  appearance  of  Mme.  Laura  Harris,  a  young  American 
singer  of  great  promise,  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  musical  circles  in  Paris.  She  has  already  appeared  in 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  at  the  Italians,  and  has  won  for  herself 
considerable  applause. 

The  report  in  the  German  papers  of  the  conversion  of  Herr 
von  Dachrdden,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Prussian  Masonic 
Lodge,  to  Roman  Catholicism,  turns  out  to  be  without  a 
shadow  of  foundation.  He  has  sent  a  telegram  of  denial  from 
Rome  to  his  representative  in  the  I^odge,  M.  Gaartz,  declaring 
the  allegation  to  be  an  "  infamous  lie.” 

The  Town  Council  of  Berlin,  composed  almost  entirely  of 
patriotic  Radicals,  has  granted  its  great  hall  for  a  commemo¬ 
ration  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  Johann  Jacoby,  but  this  deci¬ 
sion  has  been  over-ridden  by  the  town  magistrature. 

A  most  interesting  collection  of  autographs,  representing  a 
value  of  2,500,000  francs,  was  sold  the  other  day  for  the 
ridiculously  small  sum  of  260/.  The  collection  contained  the 
signatures  of  dukes,  counts,  barons,  duchesses  and  countesses, 
artists,  diplomatists,  officers,  and  a  host  of  the  higher  and 
lower  ranks  of  plutocracy.  The  sale  took  place  by  auction,  at 
Homburg,  the  autographs  being  the  property  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  late  gaming  establishment  there,  and  the  signatures  are 
attached  to  I.  O.  U.’s  for  the  various  sums  advanced  to  the 
unfortunate  players  to  enable  them  to  return  home.  These 
bont  were  never  presented  for  payment,  but  simply  kept  as  a 
sort  of  police-news,  to  prevent  those  who  did  not  voluntarily 
redeem  them  from  ever  playing  again.  What  the  purchaser 
means  to  do  with  Ihem,  we  do  not  know.  If  he  succeeds  in 
getting  a  tenth  part  of  them  cashed  he  will  have  done  a  good 
stroke  of  business.  Meanwhile  there  is  some  trepidation 
amongst  the  defaulters,  as  it  has  been  rumoured  that  the  col¬ 
lection  will  be  published  as  a  literary  curiosity  in  case  of  non¬ 
redemption. 

It  is  as  novel  as  it  is  pleasant,  to  learn  that  an  eminent  Con¬ 
servative  statesman,  who  has  more  to  do  with  the  War  Office 
than  with  any  other  Ministerial  Department,  is  a  facile  trans¬ 
lator  from  English  into  Greek.  Among  the  other  works,  which, 
perhaps  from  bis  ecclesiastical  proclivities,  he  has  set  himself 
to  translate,  is  said  to  be  the  turning  of  the  immortal  "Goosey 
Goosey  Gander”  into  anacreontics.  It  would,  however,  be 
perhaps  as  well  not  to  believe  in  the  meantime  that  Lord 
Sandon  contemplates  recommending  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools 
to  turn  the  first  half  of  their  reports  into  Thucydidean  prose. 

In  a  recent  trial  at  Northamptonshire  Quarter  Sesaions,  the 
principal  dramatie  pereonee  (exdusive,  of  course,  of  chairman, 
counsel,  and  jury),  were  three  individuals  whom  we  may 
designate  "  prosecutor,”  "  prisoner,”  and  "  owner.”  The  tale 
was  this:  owner  had  a  pony  to  sell,  and  entrusted  it  to 
prosecutor  for  that  purpose.  Prosecutor  "swopped”  the 
pony  for  seven  pigs  and  16s.  cash,  and  told  owner  that  he 
had  sold  his  pony  for  2/.  6s.  He,  however,  kept  the  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  owner  employed  prisoner,  an  accountant,  to 
dun  prosecutor  for  the  money.  Meantime  prosecutor  had 
turned  his  mercantile  talent  to  advantage— he  had  sold  two  of 
the  pigs  for  80s.,  and  two  more  for  some  other  sum,  much  the 
same  amount,  but  the  exact  figure  was  not  in  evidence.  Then 
the  three  remaining  pigs  be  exchanged  for  the  pony  back 
again;  be  had  thus  got  the  pony  for  notbbg.  However, 
prisoner  was  so  long  in  getting  the  (reputed)  purchase- 
money  of  the  pony  from  prosecutor,  that  owner  with¬ 
drew  his  authority  from  him,  and  told  him  to  let  the 
debt  alone.  Unfortunately,  prisoner,  over  zealous  after  this 
withdrawal  of  authority,  obtained  10s.  of  the  debt  from 
prosecutor  as  an  instalment  Later  on,  prosecutor  took  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  prisoner  for  obtaining  this  10s.  from  him  by 
"  false  pretences.”  Prisoner  was  committed  for  trial.  The  in¬ 
dictment  formally  set  forth  that  prisoner  had  obtained  these 
moneys  aforet*aid  to  the  "great  loss  and  detriment”  of  the 
prosecutor,  but  when  the  latter  came  under  the  fire  of  cross- 
examination,  much  merriment  was  excited  by  the  above  narra- 
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tions  of  the  dealing  between  pony  and  pigs,  it  being  evident 
that  the  prosecutor,  so  far  from  suffering  much  detriment,  had 
made  a  remarkably  good  thing  out  of  his  agency.  He  had 
cleared  the  market  price  of  four  pigs  by  the  transaction,  had 
got  the  pony  practically  for  nothing,  and  had  still  the  greater 
part  of  the  reputed  sale  money  of  the  pony  in  his  pocket  It 
is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  charge  of  false  pretence 
failed,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 


A  rather  complicated  cose  is  coming  on  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder.  A  lively  young  boar  was  recently  sent  there  by  rail 
from  Ciistrin,  carefully  shut  up  in  a  wooden  cage.  On  the 
journey,  however,  he  managed  to  break  his  prison,  and  de¬ 
voured  no  less  than  25  lbs.  of  German  yeast,  which  happened 
to  be  in  the  same  carriage.  The -condition  of  the  misguided 
pig,  when  the  yeast  began  to  rise,  may  be  imagined.  He  was 
quite  unable  to  bear  his  suddenly-acquired  greatness,  and  gave 
up  the  ghost  in  a  multitude  of  sighs,  which  is  quite  explicable 
under  the  circumstances.  But  now  the  question  is  who  is  to 
pay  the  damage  for  what  P  The  railway  company  repudiates 
all  responsibility.  Is  the  owner  of  the  carcase  to  proceed 
against  the  owner  of  the  yeast  for  the  loss  of  his  boar,  or  is  the 
ex-proprietor  of  the  yeast  to  proceed  against  the  owner  of  the 
pig  for  the  loss  of  his  merchandise  I  Eminent  counsel  hold 
that  the  claim  of  both  parties  lies  against  the  constructor  of 
the  cage ;  but  the  builder  contends  that  the  cage  was  never 
calculated  to  withstand  the  frantic  efforts  of  a  pig  stung  into 
frenzy  by  the  temptation  of  25  Ihs.  of  yeast  placed  under  his 
very  nose.  VVe,  for  our  part,  should  decidedly  pronounce 
against  the  company.  It  is  clearly  a  question  of  carriage,  for 
which  there  is  a  well-known  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  ferry¬ 
man  with  the  wolf,  the  goat,  and  the  cabbage,  who  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  solved  the  problem  of  carrying  antagonistic  elements. 
With  this  celebrated  case  before  us,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
think  much  of  German  railway  companies. 


Passing  through  Gerrard  Street  the  other  day  we  were 
struck  for  the  first  time  by  the  singularly  appropriate  position 
of  the  tablet  that  records  the  connexion  of  Edmund  Burke 
with  a  house  in  the  street.  It  is  the  Hotel  de  Versailles, 
and  the  name,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  association  of  ideas, 
at  once  calls  up  the  famous  lines — most  famous  perhaps  of  any 
ever  written  or  spoken  by  their  author : — It  is  now  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then  the 
Dauphiness,  at  Versailles ;  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful 


vision. 


The  proposal  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  to  throw 
open  its  first  appointments — some  fifty  or  sixty  every  year — to 
competition  in  English,  mathematics,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  to 
make— originally,  at  all  events — promotion  depend  upon  the 
passing  by  aspirants  of  such  an  examination  as  the  University 
of  London  matriculation  or  Oxford  or  Cambridge  **  schools,”  is, 
it  seems,  not  only  likely  to  be  followed  by  other  banking  firms, 
but  by  a  number  of  non-banking  City  establishments  with  large 
staffs  of  clerks.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has,  in  one  of  his  most 
powerful  essays,  depicted  representative  government  as  perni¬ 
cious  joint-stock  companyism  writ  large.  Will  he  care  to 
eulogise  the  tendency  shown  by  the  banks  to  place  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  their  employment  on  the  footing  of  applicants  for 
admission  into  our  home  Civil  Service  as  representative  go¬ 
vernment  writ  small  and  doing  well  P 


A  paper  was  read  at  the  Colonial  Institute,  on  Tuesday 
night,  by  Mr.  Neville  Lubbock,  on  the  West  Indian  Colonies,” 
chiefiy  in  reference  to  the  question  of  Coolie  labour  and  its 
effects  and  prospects.  Mr.  Lubbock’s  views  were  on  the  whole 
hopeful,  and  the  sum  of  his  paper  was  to  suggest  that  the 
Oolonias  have  at  last  reached  a  decided  turning-point,  and  may 
be  expected  to  go  on  improving.  An  interesting  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Sir  George  Young,  Sir  Rswson  Rawson, 
Major  Duncan,  Major  O’Brien,  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  other 
gentlemen  personally  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  took  part.  A  sudden  illness  prevented  the  President 
of  ti)e  Institute,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  from  being  present, 
and  the  chair  was  taken  in  his  absence  by  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Young. 


A  Philadephia  correspondent  who  has  recently  taken  up  hia 
abode  in  the  dty  of  brotherly  love,  sends  us  the  following 
interesting  account  of  Walt  Whitman When  I  first  saw  him 
he  had  one  of  his  good  spells  on  and  looked  better  than 
I  expected.  I  think  his  health]  is  decidedly  improving,  and 
he*  himself  is  more  sanguine  about  it.  His  toiU  ensemile  is 

strikingly  Greek,  both  in  mould  of  feature  and  form  of  head _ a 

grandly  Homeric  one.  Ho  dresses  in  perfect  taste— an  ample 
grey  shirt,  collar  of  the  shirt  quite  open,  so  that  the  long 
fieecy  beard  falls  on  the  chest.  The  poet’s  hands  are  finely 
formed,  spiritual  hands  withal  giving  you  a  magnetic  grasp. 

.  .  .  He  is  fond  of  children,  and  his  ways  with  them  are 
charming ;  in  this  last  respect  he  resembles  Tennyson.  Not» 
withstanding  lameness,  Mr.  Whitman  walks  erectly,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  friend’s  arm,  gets  along  fairly  well— a  quarter  of 
a  mile  at  a  stretch,  He  is  never  tired  of  hearing  about 
English  friends.” 


There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peter  Bayne  is  on 
the  point  of  publishing  in  a  volume  a  number  of  the  historical 
essays,  dealing  chiefiy  with  the  period  of  Charles  L,  which  he 
has  recently  given  to  the  world  in  magazine  essays.  Them 
is  some  talk  also  of  Mr.  Bayne  continuing  the  work  of 
Macaulay,  and  giving  us  the  history  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  After  such  a  distinguished  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bayne,  we  need  not  expect  to  hear  any  sarcasms  upon  Smollett’s 
additions  to  Hume. 


Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  is  engaged  upon  ‘  A  History  of  the 
Devil,’  which  will  shortly  be  published. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hatton  is  writing  a  new  novel,  ^  The  Queen  of 
Bohemia,’  which  will  commence  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Charing  Cross  Magazine. 


Nothing  should  be  of  necessity  considered  below  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  philosophic  mind.  It  is  therefore  a  problem  not 
unworthy  of  consideration  that  though  telegraph  forms  in¬ 
variably  request  the  user  to  write  plainly  and  distinctly,  tele¬ 
graphing  offices  supply  for  the  purpose  bad  pens,  and  pencils 
possessed  of  a  soft  and  uncertain  lead. 


Some  of  the  stout  supporters  of  the  unhappy  nobleman  are  a 
little  disgusted  at  the  turn  things  took  on  Tuesday.  The 
under  ten  thousand  are  said  to  see  no  reason  why  only  Mr.  De 
Morgan  and  a  favoured  few  were  admitted  into  the  sanctity  of 
the  tea-room  of  the  House,  and  mgaled  on  tea  and  buns  by 
Mr.  Whalley.  On  the  occasion  of  the  next  demonstration  they 
propose  to  be  treated  likewise,  and  am  determined  to  share  the 
simple  meal  of  their  leaders.  Mr.  Whalley  is  believed  to  bo 
engaged  upon  an  elaborate  calculation  as  to  the  sum  required 
to  feast  10,000  men  on  the  cheering  cup  and  the  penny  bun  of 
commerce. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Bourne,  John,  C.E. — The  Past  and  Future  of  Ships  of  War.  (Demy  8ro,  pp>. 
14.)  J.  Bourne  and  Co.  It. 

Eiloart,  Mrs.  —His  Second  Wife.  In  8  toIs.  .  ((Trown  8ro.)  B.  Tinsley.  81s. 
Gilbert,  William.— The  City.  An  Inquiry.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  876.)  Daldy. 
Isbister  and  Co.  7t,  6d. 

Lewes,  George  Henry — ^The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind.  (Demy  8yo,  pp.  493.) 
TrUbner  and  Co. 

Loftus,  Charles.— My  Life.  From  1816  to  1849.  In  2  rols.  (Crown  8to.> 
Hnr»t  and  Blackett.  81s.- 

Palmer,  F.  J.,  B.N. — Floods  In  the  Thames  Valley.  (Royal  8yo,  pp.  96.> 
E.  Stanford.  2t.  6J. 

Quin,  Charles,  W.— Gardeu  Receipts.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  160.)  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Schumann,  Robert.— Music  and  Musicians.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  418.)  W.  Beeves. 
8t.  6d. 

Bimmonds,  P.  L.— Animal  Products.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  416.)  Chaiunan  and  Hall » 
7t. 

Solomon,  Henry, — Daniel  Deronda,  from  a  Jewish  Point  of  View.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  11.)  W.  Ridgway.  1#. 

Stemdale,  R.A.,  F.R.G.B. — Leonee,  or  Camp  Life  on  the  Batpura  Range.  (Demy 
8to,  pp.  466.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  21a 
Taylor,  Tom.— Historical  Dramas.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  466.)  Chatto  and  Wlndus 
Tovey,  Charles. — Wine  and  Wine  (Countries.  New  Edition.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  619.) 
Whittaker  and  Co. 

Wye,  Jay. — Adam  and  Eve’s  Courtship ;  or, How  to  Write  aNovsL  (OownSvo.X 
S.  Tinsley.  7t,  6d. 


TTie  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts.. 
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Art  UNION  OF  LONDON.— The  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

MEETING  to  receive  the  Council's  Report  and  to  distribute  the  amount 
subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  Works  of  Art  vdll  be  held  at  WILIS’S  ROOMS, 
King  Street,  St.  James’s,  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  the  34th  inst.,  at  Eleven  for 
Twelve  o’clock.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  HoroHTox,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  The  Receipt  for  the  current  year  will  procure  admission  for  Members 
and  Friends. 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  )  ~ 

444  West  Strand,  April  20,  1877.  EDMD.  E.  ANTROBUS,  f 


French  gallery,  120  pall  mall.— The  Twenty- 

Fourth  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  Contributions  of 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Nine  to  Six  o'clock. 


T^OR^’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRjETORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM ;  with  Dream 
cf  Pilate’s  Wife,  House  of  Caiaphas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dord  Gallery,  86  New  Bond 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 


A  LADY,  residinflf  in  the  best  part  of  RYDE,  wishes  to 

teoeive  a  YOUNG  LADY  to  bo  educated  with  six  others.  Every  home 
comfort.  Highest  references.— Address  ”  Mlzpah,”  Wayland's  Library,  Ryde. 


Brighton. — To  be  let,  Furnished,  No.  9  Eaton  Place, 

five  doors  from  the  sea,  an  excellent  RESIDENCE,  oontaining  Drawing 
Room,  Double  Dining  Room,  Bath  Room,  Boudoir,  Seven  Bed  Rooms,  Pantry, 
Kitchen,  Housekeeper’s  Room,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Oflloes  ;  or  to  be  Let, 
VnfumiMied,  on  Lease,  at  £160  per  annum,  by  taking  the  well-made  and  modem 
Furniture  by  valuation.— Apply  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Dat,  Estate  Agent,  197  Western 
Road,  Brighton. 

IV/f  R.  TENNANT,  Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

JLfX  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  elementary  oolleotions  of  Minerals,  Rooks,  and  FoasiU,  to  Ulustrate  the 
Works  of  Ansted,  Qeikie,  LyeU,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips,  and  others^  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms 

100  Small  Specimens  In  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £8  S  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  f  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 
400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  31  0  0 
More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  eaob,  with  ewery  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  BIRTHDAY, 

38BD  APRIL,  1664. 

THE  BRITISH  COLLEGE  OP  HEALTH,  Euston  Road,  London,  trusts  that 
Auti-Vaocinators  will  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  immortal  Bard  with  all 
honours.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare*  made  manifest  the  dangers 
of  infusing  into  the  Blood  any  corruption  whatever,  in  accordance  with  Har¬ 
vey’s  theory  of  the  CIRCULATION.  JAMES  MORISON,  the  Hygeist,  per¬ 
fected  Harvey’s  discovery  by  proclaimix^g  that  all  diseases  proceed  from  Impubitt 
•OP  TBK  Dioon,  and  eon  only  be  eradicated  by  proper  VxGETaBLB  PUBOAnoir  I 

•  See  “  Hamlet,”  Act  L,  Scene  8. 

”  The  LEPROUS  distilment,  whose  effect 
Holds  snoh  an  enmity  with  BLOOD  of  man,”  Ac. 

N.B.— Vaccine  matter  is  Utsrally  *•  A  LiPRors  DurnLiimrr.” 


>ELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  in  1797^ 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  City ;  and  67  CHARING  CROSS,  Westminster. 

IMrtetort. 

Henry  R.  Brand,  Esq. 

Ootavios  E  Ooope,  M.P. 

John  Coope  Daids,  Esq. 

Henry  Farqnbar,  Esq. 


Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 
Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Lnbbook,  Bart.,  M.P.,  FJI.S. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  &q. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Esq. 

Dudley  Robert  Smith,  Rm. 
Marmaduke  WyvUl,  Esq. 


This  Company  offers  complete  security. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  participation  in  Foor-Fifths  or  Eighty  ner 
Cent.  the  Profits,  snoh  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  appUrtta 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  in  Cash,  at  the  option  of  insured. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  In  oonnexion  with  Life  Assoranoe,  <m  approved  Seonrlty.  in  Sums  of 
not  loss  than  £800. 

TONTINE  INSURANCE. 

Policies  payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Aasarsd,  are  granted  with  nartloinatlAn 
of  Profits  on  the  Tontine  Principle.  pawo 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

-L  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  Mall,  EW. 

OiHrital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENTX  FIRE  OFFICEJ,  Lombiird  Stro6t  And  ChArinir 

Cross,  London.  Bstabllsbed  1781.  ° 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

AwrdbHm  /  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 

t  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 

I  OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  And  MOST 

-i  LUCRATIVE  PEROENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECTURED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRE  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  A  00., 

Sworn  Broken, 

36  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANE,  LONDON. 

Dakubs  — ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  A  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


£10 


— In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

,  per  post.  One  of 

BENNETTS  LADY’S  GOLD  WATCHES. 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-light. 

66  Cheapside,  London.  Oold  Chainaat  Manofacturon’  Prioss. 

P.O.O.  John  Bennett. 

BENNB’TT,  66  AXD  64  CHBAPSIDI. 

Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  I«. 

i^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

yj  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestotlons  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  E.  A.  Kibbt. 
M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  London. 

42  POULTBY. 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1,  f,  10,  or  30  Tears 
or  the  WHOLE  UFB. 

P  4  non  ^  liberal  aliowanoes  If  Injored,  for  a  Single  Payment 

ZiA|l/UU  of  £5  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  and  ^rter 
periods  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  ooonpsiion.  Participation  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACOIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALB,  (Thairman. 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectosea,  Ac.,  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Managing  Direotor. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  EsUblished  1851.  29  and  30 

8oathamp*on  Buildings,  Cbanosry  Lane,  W.O. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Accounts,  loterest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balnnosi. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Oironlar  Notes  is-ued. 

The  Bank  undertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  Um  (Collec¬ 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Hharea  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  3. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulan,  may  hs  bad  on  application. 

FRANCI8  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  (Biiaa,  Japan,  and  Aoetralkk  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  desjiatcb  their  Steamers  from  Sontharoptoc,  viA  the  Snes  OanaL 
every  Thursday ,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 132  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  36  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


i:r»ARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

-aJJ  COMPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Fonerals  npon  the  principle  reoently 
advocated  in  ”The  ’riniee,”  dlsiienslng  with  all  proeesaion,  and  wlthont 
intervention  of  tho  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  etage  of  the  pruoeariinga.  All 
that  is  neoeasary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Oflloe.  Ths  new  Patent  Necropolis  Marth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.O. 
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gOUUNIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia  f 
1878.  AUo  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1876. 

T^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

Dolgns, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

JgEST  for  Public Buildingpfi,  Private  HoQee8,&c. 

Sold  by  all  Fornishiog  Ilooses  In  To»n  and  Country. 
WORKS;— WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 7«  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

D««i(rnod  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
deacTiptiun.  Those  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  emnomical :  they  give  no  oppreMire  amount  of  Iv'At;  and  they  properly 
TontiUte  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  morcequally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  Are  if  desired. 

The  Tnrions  sixes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
Boen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON'S, 

40  GRELVT  MARLBOROUGH  STRKET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

PT  eoimno  TOCR  papckb  ikto 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

**  Exceedingly  naefal.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  lUostrated  Catalognes  post  free  from 

Hanrj  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

An  Sixes  can  be  seen  at 

11  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Meenr.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dreesmakers  and  mininers 
ready  to  trovel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  parchasers,  when 
the  emergencioe  of  sndden  or  nnexpeoted  mourning  require  Uie  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  millinery, 
besides  materia]  at  If.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cat  from  the  piece,  all  mark^ 
in  plain  flgurec.  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warsbouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimatee  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

T  -A.  IT'S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat. — 

Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Sonps,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoes. 

Os  irnov.— Genuine  only  withfac-simile  of  Baran  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOORAPHIO  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS.- -The  Antotype  Company  are  prodnoers  of  Book  Illnttratlons  by 
the  Antotype  and  Sawyer’s  OoUoty^  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Mussum.PaliBogsaphioa!,  Nnmismatioal,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other 
Loamed  Societies.  Fac-simlles  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawirgs,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Natore,  fco.,  Ito. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  the  Manaorr. 

A  UTOT  YPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographic  Printing  by  pro- 
oesMs  which,  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fatal  defoot  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

14  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

displaj's  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Europe. 

TURNER’S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  hy  WuxiAM  Blakb.  S1«. 
the  set-  SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  ‘*COMUS,’'  and  SIX  MISCEL- 
LANKOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blakb  Exbibitiox. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Madox-Brown.  31«. 

A  i'KT  of  BIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  1.  Shirldb.  21«. 
the  set. 

*  The  ECCE  HOMO  of  Ca\X  Trouab.  10«.  6d. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potntkr,  R.A.  £3  Is.,  31«..  7».  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Studies  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  JuuA 
Maroarkt  Camkron.  In  aU  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  4d.  each. 
HXBTCBBS  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  9d.  each. 

TWKNTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bbavib,  Bida.  Crl'ickfhank,  Lbhranx, 
Luct,  Sakt,  Ward,  lie.,  lie.,  iic.  CaUloguee  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  OATXBRY,  84  RATHBONE  PLACE. 

The  Works— EALING  DENE.  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  8.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawtkr 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  ail  of  the  finest 


31 

Steel. 

-inch  ivory  handlca  . 

I 

perdoz.  1 

8 

do. 

do. 

do.  1 

3 

do. 

do. 

to  balance 

do.  1 

3| 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do., 

do. 

fine  do. 
do. 

extra  large 

do.  1 
do. 

do. 

do. 

African 

do. 

do. 

do. 

silver  ferrules 

do.  1 

do. 

do. 

silver  blades 

do. 

Do.  electro-silvered  handles 

do.  1 

1  Table 

Dessert 

per  Pair 

1  s.  d. 

0.  d. 

s.  d. 

I  14  0 

11  0 

4  0 

1  18  0 

14  0 

7  0 

1  30  0 

15  0 

7  0 

1  34  0 

30  0 

8  0 

80  0 

33  0 

8  0 

1  83  0 

24  0 

9  4 

84  0 

38  0 

10  4 

43  0 

85  0 

13  4 

1  43  0 

85  0 

15  0 

1  48  0 

15  0 

38  0 

19  0 

7  4 

11I7ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumiahing  Ironmonger, 

V  V  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 
gratis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  39  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1A.  3,  8.  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  4  Perry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 

PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 


a-.  cronsTBs, 

STTBOEON-DENTIST, 

T^ILL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
*  *  moet  nnique  system  of  the  adaptaUon  of  artifi<^  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  bis  only  London  address— 

67  OBEAT  BUSSELL  STBEET, 

Oppo.dte  the  British  Musenm. 

Note. — Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self- 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stompe  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  ia 
rendered  ntterly  impna-ible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  Ilglitnc8s<  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  ao 
entirely  new  process.  ■ 

TES’nMONIAL. 

My  dear  Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  forthe  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  (Us(>layed  in  the  oonstruction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articnlation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  oIk 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  consider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  yonr  valuaUe  services  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  nse  my  name.  8.  (J.  HUTCHINS, 

*'  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Qnesm. 

“  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.” 


SCIIWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SCHWBPPE’S  SODA  WATER. 

SCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWEPPE'S  POTASS  WATER. 

ConsnmcTS  are  particnlarly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  (demists.  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delidous  and  valnable  article.”— NfuaAard. 

'*  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Hssssll. 


FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCOA _ 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 

”  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  saperfluous  oU.” — Food, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HaasaU. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  A  FRY  4  SONS. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON  S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — B.  L  AZENBY  4  SON,  sole  proprietors  oi  the  oelebrsted  receipts, 
and  manufacturersof  the  PkAles,  Sauces,  and  Cmdiments  so  long  end  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  aiticlo  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadnlterated.- 93  Wigmors  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  4  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.E. 

TJARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirew  of  this 

m  celebrated  Saoce  are  particnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  aaoh  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZBNBY  4  SON  bears  the  label,  need  so  many  years,  Mgned 

”  Ellaabeth  Laoenbe.” 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  . 

UXI^'XBOAIXT 


WHISKY. 


T3ECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

1 A  A  pore  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  delidons,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hassall  says  :  —  ”  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  mnst  be  pronounced  to 
be  pore,  well- matured,  and  of  very  excellent  qnallty.” 

Wholesale  :  30  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


rpHE  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

X  the  Examinkr.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Eleocoral  Diaabilitise. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Woman  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Risii^  in  Life.  The  Bdooation  of  Women.  Motheri’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8va,  price  Is.,  by  poet  1«.  2d. ;  doth  Sr.,  poet  fir.  Sd. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  184  Strand,  W.a 


Price  Id. ;  per  post,  l|d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor. 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tneeday,  April  f,  1870.  Bevieed 
from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London  :  B.  DALLOW,  114  Strand. 
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No  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DROOS. 

Any  inraUd  can  onr*  himaelf,  withoat  medicine,  inoonTcnkmoe,  or 
expenM,  by  Uring  on  DU  BARRY’S  DBLICIOU8 

REVALENTA  ARABIOA  FOOD, 

which  eavee  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  In  Indigeetion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hiemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency ,  nerTousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  foTer8,80Pe  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness, low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  sfiasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  or  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  8yderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  «,  IfWO. 

“  Gentlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  POOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bOe  is  ons  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL." 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  y<*ar8,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  qnite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferets  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Meet 
of  Pimnetto,  near  Mondovi." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— dITf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weeilp  of  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forget  th.at  lows  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  writh  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  RB7ALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  mneh 
nourishment  as  meat." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — **  Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  exceilent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINOHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^NSTrP.4TION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  Mckneas,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-I^re  No.  62,422  of  CON- 

SUMPTION. — “'Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  oonetipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  bead,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBERTA  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley." 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marohloneee  de  Br4han.— “  In  eonseqnenoe  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  nnable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  pelpitation  all  over,  bad  digeation,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  honrs 
together.  I  felt  dreadf oUv  low-epirited,  and  all  interoonrse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  wdl  as  Fren<di,  had 

£reseribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delicions  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Ood  be  praised,  it  hai 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  mye^  a^n.  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resnma  my  social  position.— Marohioneas  DB  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889." 


DB  BREHAN,  Naples, 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoes, 

Cramp.  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wnner’s  Testimonial. — 


Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wnrser’s  Testimonial. — 
*’  Bonn,  July  19, 1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  Is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  eupersedes,  in  many  oasea,  all  kinds  of  mediolnes. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigeatiem  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoa,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  mvel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hamorrhoide. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Profeieor  of  Medioina  and  Praotioal  M.D.’’ 

r<URE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABIUTT. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blesMd,  it  hee  cured  me  of  nightly  eweatinge,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomadi,  and  bad  digeation,  which  bad  lasted  18  years.  I  bavs 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  OOMPARBT,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Bomain-des-  Isles." 

■p\U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  LiviDgstons,  describiog  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  London  Geognq)bloal  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physiolan  nor 
me^dne,  their  stail  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ABABICA  FOOD,  wbldi 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  eorofola,  oanoer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  thorn  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.^’ 


French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  tne  world,  nave  yielded  to  Du  BARRY  B 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  F(X>D,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
joioe  and  com  pressed  vegetables  to  reetore  offloert  and  men  to  heelth  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  shonld  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
Ita  universal  adoptira  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maorette,  O.  Maloor,  L.  Delonde, 
J.  Vallery,  B.  Oanvy,  O.  Bouidoo,  ■.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Hourrieu.  Roads  off 
Uytees,  16th  M^y*  1871.’’  _ 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(soiUbly  packed  for  aU  dimates)  sells:  In  tine,  |lh.,  at  fl«. ;  of  1  lb., 
6d. ;  2  lb.,  U. ;  6  lb.,  14«. ;  181b.,  t$$, ;  841b.,  iOs. 


■rvU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  In  tin  canisters  for  11  cups,  at  Ss. ;  14  oupe,  t«.  44. ;  48  oops,  4«. ; 
888  cupa,  S0«. ;  474  cupa,  66<. 

r\V  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  loothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickneas,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnrn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
np,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlio,  and  even  the  emdl  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  ib.,  U.  64. ; 

8Ib.,6e.;  a4lb.,60#. 

FVEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W.;  same  house,  86  Haoe  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Bonlevard  da 
Nord,  Brussels ;  3  Via  Tomaso  Orosst,  Milan ;  1  Oalle  ds  Valverde,  Madrid  ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  166,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  • 
Wallfledi  OasMt^ienna ;  and  at  tha  Grocers’  and  Ohemista’  in  every  town. 

THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^HE  Throat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-1-  matton,  caosing  eoreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation,  indudng 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  thceo  sj^ptoms  use  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Olyoenne,  in  these  agreeable  confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the 

Elands  at  the  moment  they  are  exdted  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively 
r'aling.  64.  and  1«.  boxes  (by  post  8  or  16  stamps),  and  tins.  It.  64.,  labelled 
"  jAMBe  Epps  it  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  acd 
170  Piccadilly,  London." 

RUPTURKS.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATBNT. 

ITTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  *  opwarde  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effootive  Invention 
in  the  oarative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  eo  often 
hiirtfnl  in  Its  effects.  Is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATBNT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  oloeenose  that  It  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  ’Trnm  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hlpe  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single ’Trusi,  16i.,  21«.,  26«.  64.,  and  81s.  64.;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81s.  64.,  42s.,  and  62s.  64.;  postage  free.  UmbUioal  ditto,  43s.  and  62s«64. ; 
postage  free. 

.  Poet-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Poet  Office,  PlocadUl Jr. 

NEW  PATBNT. 

IT’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VARI- 

COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  caeea  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWBLUNO  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  luaxpeneive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stockiog.  Prioe,  4s.  44.,  7s.  64.,  10s.,  and  16s. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  338  Piooadilly,  London. 


XITHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  Is.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pitted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7s.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
need,  and  how  the  oarrUge  shonld  be  painted,  acoordtng  to  Heraldic  mice. 
Cullen’s  “  Book  of  Family  Cresta  and  Mottoea/'  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  lOs. ;  "  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,"  4,000  Bn^vinge,  Is.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  36  Cranbourna  Stresi  (oomar  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Herahlio  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

vJEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Cre*t  Engrared 

^  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stemptng  paper,  prioe 7s.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articlee.  A  Neat  Deek  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  13s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Bnmver  to  the  Quean  and  Royal 
Family,  36  Cranbonme  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Marttn’s  Lane). 

/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V>/  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Pajwr  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifnlly 
stamped  with  Orest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
86  (iranboame  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


(oomer  of  St.  Marti&'e 


VJIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  tU  IS-ourat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patteroj  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  8s. ;  £8  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  4s. ;  £6  16s. :  very  meeelTe,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckla- 
dueteiz,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  flimer  by  fitting  a  pieoe  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  greets,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Beal  Engraver,  Si  Cranbonrae  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Marti&'e 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

r^iULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  rooiare 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
9$.  id.;  Set  of  Moveable  Nnmberz,  Ss.  64.  t  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  is. ;  with 
directione,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  bjr  T.  CULLBTON,  36  Cranbonme  Street 
(oomer  of  Bt.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


Memorial  Oarda  print^,  and  hatohmenta  painted  on  the  ihorteit  notice* 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  36  Oranboume  Street  (ootmt  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

TDALL  PROGRAMMES,  by  CULLETON.  —  All.,  tha 

-D  newest  derigns  in  BALL  PBOQBAMMBS  and  MENU  CABTE8  for  the 
Seaeon.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wadding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  oolour.  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 

?ressnUtions,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintingi  on  Bertln  paper  for  needlework. 

CULLETON,  ftigraver  to  the  Queen  and  aU  the  EotsI  Family,  ti  Oran- 
bonma  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

C<OLID  GOLD  SEALS,  eDgrared  with  crest,  £l  U,  £2  2i., 

O  £8  ts.,  £4  4s.,  £6  6s.,  £6  4s.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLBTON,  36  Oranbouraa 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Oranboume  Street. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.  —  Couniel 

for  the  Delicate.— Those  to  whom  the  diangeable  temperature  Is  a 
protracted  period  of  shonld  seek  the  earliest  oj^ortnnity  of  removing  sH 
obstacles  to  good  health.  This  cooling  Ointment,  perMveriorly  rabbed  upon 
the  skin.  Is  the  most  reliable  remedy  for  overoomlng  ell  distasee  of  the  throat 
and  ofceaU  Dijditheria,  relaxed  tonzils,  tore  throat,  iwolleo  glanda,  ordinary 
oatsurrh,  and  bronchitis,  ueoaliy  prevailing  at  this  eeason,  may  be  arrested  as 
soon  as  discovered,  and  every  symptom  banished  by  Holloway’s  simple  a^ 
effective  treatment.  This  Ointment  and  PI  Is  are  highly  commended  for  the 
fecility  with  which  they  looceesfully 'contend  wiOi  Inflnensa ;  they  a>lay  ia  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  distreseing  fever  and  teasing  cough. 
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IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MArTRESS  YET  INVENTED, 


HEAL  ft  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

I8J,  1»6,  197,  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.— CaUlogue  post  free. 


OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.,  &c. 
h  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


PUENISH  YOUE  HOUSE 


THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


Table  Kniree,  Ivory,  P"  down,  from  l»i.  to  S5«. 
Electro  Forke— f  •blCs  from  M«.  ;  Spoons,  from  Ms. 
Papier  Xaobe  Tea  Traye,  in  Sets,  iis,,  ses.,  06s. 
Sleetro  Tea  and  Coffee  Setf,  frn®  ^ 

Biab  C0Teri-Tin,23s.}  Msui.ess.;  aectro,£ll  11a. 

Sleetro  Craeta  and  Liqueore. 

Lampa—P^tent  Bock  OH,  Modsntor,  dc. 

Bronied  Tea  and  Coffee  Uma. 

Goal  Scuttles,  Vasea,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glaas—Dinnsr  Bsrricss,  As. 


Fenders— Bright,  46s.  to  £15;  Bronxe,  Ss.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  BUck,  Register,  Hot  sir,  Re. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fiz^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Comiees — Comice*poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 
Oaseliers— Might,  i7s. ;  3  do.,  ess. ;  6  do.,  £6  da 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft^  £3  6s.,  to  e  ft.,  £S3. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  Ac. 
Garden  Tools — I>awn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles.  Ro* 
(Catalogue*  free.) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDOE 


46,  King  William  Street. 


177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inventon  and  Patentees  of  the 

SELF-ADJUSTINO  TRUSS, 

To  hia  lace  Majesty  William  lY.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Navy. 

J29J3  STIiAISTID,  LOITDOrT- 

Jf.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladle*. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measnremont,  post  free. 


LADIES 

BELTS,. 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, 


The  PERFECTION  of  WHISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PBOPBIETORS,  ORBENLEBS  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Boildinga,  London,  E.C. ;  Diatilleriea,  Argyleahire. 


MADE  TO  ANY 
MEASURE. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE 


NAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AlTD  IS  UNEQUALLED 

FOR  UNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  -^nfe  antidote  In  FEVBRS,  BRUPTIVB  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnblio  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  n^  labels,  which  do  not  contain  anv  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUQH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  ntmoel 
imm>rUnoe  that  ttie  NAM£  and  TBADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF- 
COliOURFD  WRAFPEjR  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS— 118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


POR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  PBEB. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE** 

greatly  ezoela  all  other  Preparationa  for  the  Teeth ;  price  la  6d.  per  bottle. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA’* 

BMtoraa  the  Hnman  Hair  to  ila  prlatine  has.  BO  matter  at  what  age;  t«.  per  bottle, 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,** 

beantifnlly  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pore. 

Sold  by  all  Chemiats  and  Perfumen. 


DINNEFORB’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Iddity  of  the  Stomach,  Heaxthum,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Const Itntions,  Ladies, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

in  NEW  BOND  STRilBT,  LONDON;  and  of  all  Chemists tbroughont 

the  World. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
SLACK’S  SILVE^ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKINGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

18  A  COATING  OF  PUBB  SILVEB  OVBB  SLACK'S 
NICKEL  8ILVEB. 

FOB  SILVEB.LIKE  AFPEABANCE, 

FOB  CONSTANT  WEAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIP, 

IS  EQUAL  TO  STEBLING  SILVEB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

roR 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 


CRUBT-PRAMES,  Tdth  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18i.  6d.  to  120*. 

TEA  SPOONS,  12i. ;  DESSERT,  20*. ;  TABLE,  80*.  per  Dozen. 

TABLE  FORKS,  80*.;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Dozen.  • 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKS,  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Caaea,  SO*,  to  180*. 
FISH'EATING  KNIVES,  in  Case,  45*.  to  120*.  the  Dozen. 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  PORKS,  185*.  to  250*. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Dozen  each  and  CARVERS,  75*.  to  120*. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70*.  to  800*. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  15*.  6<f.  to  85*. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

•O  8 

§1 

’gPu, 

(M 

£  *. 

d. 

£  $. 

d. 

£  *. 

d. 

£  *.  d. 

12  Table  Forks . 

1  11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  '0 

12  Defwert  do . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

(1 

1  12 

0 

1  15  0 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do.  . 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15  0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12 

0 

0  14 

0 

1  2 

0 

1  10  0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

0 

0  4  0 

1  Mustard  do . 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2  0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

0 

•0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  0 

0 

0  7 

(! 

0  9 

6 

0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle  . 

0  9 

6 

0  18 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16  6 

1  Pish  Knife  . 

0  11 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  15 

6 

0  16  6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  . 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  8 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

0 

0  5  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

» 

0  8 

6 

0  4  0 

8  4 

_0 

11  2 

3!i2  11 

13  19  6 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  howefer  old,  can  be  le- 
aUvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  rcplating. 


13  Qbbat  Marlbosoxtoh  Strset. 

HURST  AND  DUCKETT’S  NEW  NOVELS. 


BRIDGET.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards,  Author 

of  **  Kitty/'  &0.  8  TOIa. 

**  A  novd  that  arreste  and  fasdnatoa  the  attention  of  the  reader  throngbont.'* 

dHtrl  /evrnal. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

8  TOlS. 

Nature  Is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  'tie  fine. 

It  sendi  some  precioue  Inetance  of  itaelf 
After  the  thing  it  loves." 

MRS.  ARTHUR.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  "  Chronicles  of  Carllngford,”  lio.  8  vole.  (Jm*<  rtadif. 

SECOND  EDITION  of  DIANA,  LADY  LYLE. 

By  W.  Hbpworth  Dixoir.  8  vole. 

"  Mr.  Dixon’s  novel  has  decided  merltei  Not  a  few  of  hie  oonoeptions  are  fresh 
and  original ;  many  of  his  scenes  are  highly  dramatic ;  many  of  his  deeoriptloni 
show  a  keen  faculty  of  artistic  observation,  and  impress  yon  with  a  lively  eenso 
of  their  fidelity." — Tht  2%m€t. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirlei  Smith. 

A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.”— /\>*L 
"  A  brilliant  and  charming  novel.” — Cotiri  Journal. 

MIGNON.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

"  Diana  Carew,"  "  Dolores,”  "  Fair  Women,**  kc.  8  vole. 

**  This  story  is  a  charming  one— perhaps  the  best  which  Mrs.  Forrest  baa 
written.” — Morning  Fost. 

MR.  CHARLTON.  By  the  Author  of  “  Anne 

Dtsabt,”  Ao.  8  vole. 

**  A  very  readable,  entertaining  noveL”— TW. 


CONSUMPTION: 

Its  PROXIMATE  CAUSE  and  SPECIFIC  TREATMBNT  by  the  HYPOPHOS- 
PUITES,  upon  the  PRINCIPLES  of  STCBCHIOLOGIOAL  MBDICINB. 

By  JOHN  FRANCIS  CHURCHILL,  M.D. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  direct  treatment  of  Respiratory  Diseases  (Asthma^ 
Bronchitis,  Ac.)  by  Stcnohlologloal  Inhalants. 

And  Reports  of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Cases  by  Die.  Chnrohill,  Osmpbell, 
Heelop,  Sterling,  Bir^  Santa  Marla,  Gomes,  Maestre,  Parlgoi,  Reinnllier, 
Galvez,  Leriverend,  Denobele,  Feldman,  Pfeiller,  Vintras,  Bongaxd,  Tlritaby, 
Lanai,  Fabbri,  Panegrosei,  Cerasi,  Ooaldi,  Todini,  Asoensi,  Regnoll,  ValenUnl, 
Casati,  Blaai,  Borromeo,  Fiorelli,  and  Fed^. 

London :  LONGMANS  A  CO.— Fries  81*. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  'J’ABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to 

come  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balanoe. 

1st  sise.  2nd  size.  8rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..0  46  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  thdr  superior  manufaotme 
of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  double  sheer  steel. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

to  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  3*.  fid.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Oraoln,  65*.  to  120*. 

Bed- room  Fire-irons,  3*.  to  5*.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto.  10*.  fid.  to  60*. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  4*.  6d.  to  30*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  85a 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45*.  to  95*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Papier  M&ch4  ditto,  80*.  to  95*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6d. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINAKY  REQUI- 

|i^  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set  . . .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set .  8  11  0 

Large  Set .  24  19  0 

QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

lO  or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders.  Fire-Irons,  Famishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 

BICHABD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

386  STRAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


Shortly  wUl  be  issued, 

MODERN  MINISTER :  being  tbe  Initial  Work  of  m 

Series,  to  be  called 

THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELL. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  ready,  prioe  10*.,  with  niuneroas  lUustraUons,  Maps,  Ac. 

WINE  and  WINE  COUNTRIES.  New  Edition,  entirely 

Re-written.  By  Cuabuh  Tovbt,  Author  of  "  British  and  Forsiga 
Spirits,”  "  Champagne,  its  History,”  Ac.,  **  Alcohol  v<r*M*  Teetotalizm.’’ 

London  :  WHITTAKER  A  00.,  Ave  Maria  Lane ;  and  all  BoohseUers. 
Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  cloth  boond,  prioe  It*. 

Lights  and  shadows  of  spiritualism. 

By  D.  D.  Homk.  "  Light— more  Light  I  Gosraa. 

London  :  VIRTUE  A  00.  (Limited),  26  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  reedy,  at  aU  Libraries  and  BookseUers, 

ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  NEW  WORK. 

In  uniform  Edition,  post  8vo.,  5*.,  THE  SEA  AND  THE  MOOR. 
JAMBS  WEIR  A  KNIGHT,  288  Regent  Street,  W. 


G 


Framing  sise,  20  by  18, 1*.  fid.  free  by  post. 

LADSTON  E  (the  Right  Hon.  William  E.). 

A  fine  Portrait,  Engraved  on  Btnel  by  G.  S.  Shpkt. 

London :  WILLIAM  TBGG  A  00.,  Panorae  Lane,  Cbeapslde. 


BOOKS  FBIUQ  BY  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  valoe  sent  safely  packed,  post  free,  oa 
reoeipt  <d  a  F.O.  Order  for  the  published  pnoe. 

A  y£W  CATALOaUE  of  HANDaOMELT-BOUND  BOOKS  for  PretenU 
Mui  po^froo  on  applieaiion. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


X  Y  Z 

British  and  Continenkil. 

No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 


X  YZ 


^T^HE  DAILY  EXPRESS. — ^Th*  New  Daily  Newfipaper, 

-L  on  Church  of  England  Principles  and  Independent  PoUtuw,  will  oommtnoe 
issue  TenoAT,  the  1st  of  Mat,  at  their  NEW  OFFICES,  No.  882  STBAND. 

Intending  Snbecrlbers  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  names  art  reqaested  to 
do  so  at  onoe. 

Applications  for  SharM  can  still  be  raoeived,  and  will  be  attended  to  aoeord- 
ing  to  priority ;  but  further  allotments  will  only  be  made  as  capital  may  bs 
reqnired. 

The  Dailt  Exnune  NawsPAPn  Compavt  (Lnnm),  IS  and  18  Bod  Lion 
Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 

- - 

**  The  book  of  the  MMon.**— IfbmfiH;  Pott. 

ImDertol  Sro.,  oloih  extra,  irllt  edgre,  orer  70  niaetraUoDe,  priee  £2 13«.  id. 
jmjwr—  ,  ^  Heoonrt  Edition  ie  now  wady. 

•«*  TheTtry  bandeome  Lvge  Paper  Edition,  in  Royal  Qoarto,  handsomely 
boiM  in  cloth  extra,  filt  edgee,  price  £4  4<.,  of  which  only  SOO  Ck>piei  hare  been 
printed,  ie  also  now  wady. 

The  PBINCE  of  WAIIS’  TOUR  in  INDIA. 

Written  by  Dr.  W.  H.  BcsasLL,  and  Illnstrated  by  Stoxkt  Hall,  M.A. 

The  TIMES,  March  29. 

••  The  Prinoe'e  risit  to  India  waa  a  great  political  rrent,  and  this  imposing 
▼olnms  ie  a  not  unworthy  memorial  of  it.  Thew  is  much  in  this  instmctire 
book  that  ie  exciting  and  thoroughly  enjoyable.” 

MORyJNO  POST.—**  Aided  by  the  illuatration  of  one  of  our  best  living  artiste.” 
COURT  CIRCULAR.—**  This  Is, par  txeeUeaee,  the  account  of  the  Prince’s  tour.” 

iiow  ready,  in  demy  |vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  2U. 

SEONEE  ;  or,  Camp  Life  on  the  Satpura  Range. 

A  Tale  of  Indian  Adventnw.  By  Robert  Armitaob  Btermdauc, 
P.R.O.8.  Illustrated  by  the  Authoiu 

~~**  We  aw  always  glad  to  have  the  English  Catalogue  of  Books.  ...  It  is 
ouite  indispensable.”->A/AnMvwm. 

Now  ready,  royal  8ro.,  price  it. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  to  the  ENGLISH  CATA- 

LOOUE  of  BOOKS  for  1|7«.  Containing  a  Complete  List  ot  all  the 
Books  poliUshed  in  Great  Britain  abd  Iwland  in  the  year  1676,  with  their 
Sixes,  Prices,  and  Publishers’  Names. 

Also  of  the  Principal  Books  published  in  tbs  United  States  of  Americn,  with 
tlie  addition  of  an  Index  to  Subjects. _ ^ 

Now  ready,  crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d. 

AFRICA*  the  BRUSSELS  GEOGRAPHICAL 

CONFBBENCE.  By  ^miJi  BaWhino,  Member  of  the  Conference.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Major,  P.8.A.  With  a  Map. 

Well  written  and  well  arranged.  The  English  twnslator  has  done  his  duty 
with  aseiduity  and  snrcees,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  work  on  Africa 
f  n  which  so  much  that  is  worth  reading  la  to  be  found  in  so  small  a  compa.'s.” 

_ _  .Sg/ardgy  Review. 

Now  ready,  small  post  8ro.,  price  it.  id. 

A  GRAMMAR  and  ANALYTICAL  VOCABU- 

LARY  of  the  WORDS  In  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT.  In  Two  Parts. 
Part  I.  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  the 
London  College  of  Divinity,  Bt.  John’s  Hall,  Highbury. 

..  ^  fourth  EDITION  IS  READY  OP 

Tlie  CRUISE  of  H.M.S.  “CHALLENGER,”  by 

W.  J.  J.  Sput,  R.N.  1  vol.,  demv  8vo.,  cloth  extw,  with,  a  fine  Route 
Map  and  many  Illustrations,  price  18l 

From  the  ACADEMT. 

*•  Will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  great  interest.  .  .  .  Gives  a  capital  klea 
of  the  cruise.  .  .  .  CapiUlly  written.” 

From  the  BRITISH  QUA  R TERLY. 

**  Will  be  eagerly  welcomed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Spry  s  solid  and  oomplete  information.” 
Now  ready,  small  post  8vo., cloth  limp,  price  ie. 

The  CUSTOMS,  SUPERSTITIONS,  and 

LEGENDS  of  the  COUNTY  of  SOMERSET.  By  C.  H.  Poole. 

NEW  SCOTTISH  NOVEL  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  DAWSONS  OF  GLENARA.  - 


_ Three  Vols. _ 

The  WORLD  of  COMETS.  By  A.  Guillemin, 

Author  of  “  The  Heavens.”  Translated  and  Edited  by  J  ameb  Glaishbb, 
P.B.S.  1  vol.,  snper-royal  8vo.,  with  numeroua  Woodent  Illuatrationa 
and  Three  beantifol  Chromo-lithographs,  cloth  extra,  price  3U.  6<f. 

From  the  SA  TURDA  Y  REVIEW. 

**  The  rapid  progreea  of  oometary  aitronomy,  oonaequent  on  the  discovery  of 
the  inUmate  oonnexion  between  meteors  and  comets,  makes  it  decirable  to  take 
sto^  of  onr  knowledge  of  theee  bodies,  and  such  a  work  as  that  of  M.  Guillemin 
is  thercfbie  highly  acosptable  to  the  student  of  astronomy,  as  well  as,  from  its 
popular  style,  intereeting  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  Ind  ed,  M.  Guillemin 
fairly  to  have  hit  the  hi^y  mean  between  the  didactic  and  the  enter¬ 
taining,  and  rhns  manages  to  convey  a  considerable  amount  of  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  attractive  form.  .  .  .  The  illustrations,  which  are  profusely 
scattered  through  the  book,  oontribute  largely  to  its  attractiveness,  and  at  the 
some  time  really  increoeo  its  usefulness.” 

Now  ready,  royal  Svo.,  cloth  extra,  price  Vol.  I.  of 

GUIZOT’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  To  be 

oomplete  in  S  vols.,  uniform  with  Goisot’s  **  History  ot  France.”  Contains 
all  the  Original  French  lUnstratlons. 

Ffvm  the  TIMES  of  March  17,  1877. 

”  Let  ns  add,  that  for  luxury  of  typogrM>y.  plainness  of  print,  and  beauty  of 
illnstraMon,  thesn  Totnines,  of  which  bat  one  has  as  yet  appeared  in  English, 
win  hold  their  own  against  any  production  of  an  age  so  luxnrions  as  onr  own 
In  everything,  typography  not  excepted.” 

From  the  WORLD. 

”  A  charming  history,  translated  by  Mr.  Mov  Thomas  with  a  freshness  and 
fidelity  that  make  it  os  pleasant  reading  as  if  Gntiot  bad  dictated  it  to  his 
danihter,  not  in  ^noh,  but  in  Knglish.” _ 
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